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The Old Homestead 


ETHAN WHITTIER PEARSON 


In the Northland where the fir trees cast long shadows,— 
As the sun sets in a rosy, golden glow,— 
Far across the sloping grown-up fields and meadows, 
To a silvery brook that’s singing soft and low; 
Stands disconsolate a lone and ancient farmhouse, 
Built in good old happy days of long ago. 


And at just this time of day it looks its saddest, 
When the evening calm is settling over all ;— 

Another day has passed of constant watching, 
But no one seems to heed its silent call; 

The days and years have passed in slow succession, 
But the house still stands alone from fall to fall. 


And through its windows now so dim and hazy 
It gazes sadly, where it used to beam 

With many bright and happy sunlit faces, 
And reflect at night the firelight’s cozy gleam; 

But now it stands like one with hope departed, 
And only of the past it seems to dream. 


Perhaps there are in far off busy cities, 

Some weary souls who pause and contemplate, 
And let their thoughts stray back to that old homestead, 
And wish that to return might be their fate,— 
They see again the fields, the hills and mountains,— 

The lilac-bloom beside the garden gate! 


It may be that sometime when thoughts come stealing, 
Of happy, peaceful days so free from care, 

That one will hear the call of that old homestead, 
And back among the old scenes will appear,— 

That once again the house, no longer lonely, 
Will radiate its old-time warmth and cheer! 
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A Benevolent Institution 


The United Life and Accident Insurance Company of Concord, New Hampshire 


HE BUSINESS of insurance 
ranks with agriculture, manufac- 
turing, trade and transportation 

as one of the great industries of the 


country today, though its origin here is 
of comparatively recent date and its de- 


Hampshire Fire Insurance Company oi 
Manchester, which has had a _ remark- 
ably successful career, and is today in 4 
most prosperous condition. 
ment of 


The enact- 


“ee 


the so-called “valued policy” 


law by the Legislature of ‘1885 caused 





ALLEN HOLtts 
PRESIDENT 


velopment and growth most rapid in the 
last few years. 
Although there were many small mu- 


tual fire insurance companies in the state’ 


early in the last century, it was not until 
1870 that a stock company in this line 

iS Organized and commenced business 
in New Hampshire, this being the New 


the withdrawal of most of the foreign 
companies doing business in the state, 
and resulted in the organization of vari- 
ous New Hampshire companies, chief 
among which is the Granite State Com- 
pany of Portsmouth, which has also been 
decidedly successful. 

The business of life insurance had its 
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origin in England and began as an off- 
shoot of marine insurance, having been 
instituted by ship-owners and merchants 
in foreign trade for protection against 
loss from the death or capture of their 
captains and supercargoes. 


As early as 
1699 the Mercers Association in London 
maintained a fund, subscribed to by its 
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“Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Annuities,” chartered in 
1812. This was followed by the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in 1818; the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, in 1830, 
and the Girard Life and Trust Compan, 


of Philadelphia, in 1826. As now gen- 





CLARENCE E, CArr 
CHAIRMAN Boarp oF Directors 


members, from which their widows and 
orphaned children derived certain bene- 
fits upon their death; but the first regular 
life insurance company in Great Britain 
was the Equitable, founded in London 
in 1762. 

In this country, life insurance began 
with the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia in 1759, which is still ‘n 
operation, though the first actual life 
insurance company in America was the 


erally conducted, however, life insurance 
began with the incorporation of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in 1842. Twenty-five other com- 
panies went into operation in the next 
ten years, of which fourteen are now in 
existence. Among these are the New 
England Mutual of Boston, incorporated 
in 1844; the Mutual Benefit Life, of 
Newark, N. J. (1845); the New York 
Life (1845); State Mutual Life, of 
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Worcester, Mass. (1845); Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Hartford (1846); Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(1347) ; Aetna Life, Hartford (1850) ; 
Manhattan Life, New York (1850); 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford (1851). 
In 1860 there were forty-seven life in- 
surance companies in the United States, 
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some time at a standstill; but in recent 
years there has been a rapid, and of late 
a phenomenal growth. Supervision has 
become more thorough and effective, 
each state now having a department or 
bureau devoted to the work. In 1905 
occurred the celebrated “Armstrong in- 


vestigation” in New York, following 


Ropert J. MerRILi 
Ist VICE-PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 


with 60,000 persons insured for 
$180,000,000. 

Following the Civil War the increased 
demand for insurance caused the flota- 
tion of many new ventures in the field 


by the managers of which the principles - 


of the business were not understood, oz 
were disregarded, while there was little 


or 


inefficient supervision, and numerous 
failures naturally resulted between 1870 
and 1880, so that the business was for 


charges of mismanagement by the com- 
panies. This investigation was carried 
out by a joint legislative committee 
headed by Senator William W. Arm- 
strong with Charles E. Hughes as special 
counsel, and revealed great irregularities 
and much extravagance in management, 
but resulted in the institution of marked 
reforms, so that public confidence was 
ultimately restored. It was his work in 
connection with this investigation, it will 
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be recalled, that directed attention to the 
ability of Mr. Hughes and gave him 
entrance into public life. 

Some idea of the growth and im- 
portance of the life insurance business 
may be obtained from a table compiled 
Lite 


Presidents, showing the increase in busi- 


by the Association of Insurance 


cases. Investment in this direction is 
vastly superior to that in savings bank 
deposits, in that it presents the double 
advantage of savings and protection. |; 
is the growing realization of this ad- 
vantage which accounts for the great and 
constant increase in the business. 


It was not, however, until a compara- 


EuGENE E. REEp 
2ND VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF PRODUCTION 


ness in the country from 1924 to 1927, 
inclusive. From this table it appears that 
the total amount of insurance in force in 
1924 was $63,779,741 ,000, while in 1927 
it had increased to $79,644,487 ,000. 
The value and importance of life in- 
surance to the average man, especially 
if he has a family to be safeguarded and 
provided for, is becoming more generally 
recognized with the passing days, and 
emphasized by experience in numberless 


tively recent date that the business 0! 
life insurance was entered upon in New 
Hampshire. In 1913 a group of men of 
enterprise and vision, of public spirit and 
business sagacity, consisting of William 
F. Thayer, Edson J. Hill, Charles L. 
Jackman, William A. Stone, John H. 
Brown, S. W. Jameson, and Allen Hollis, 
secured from the Legislature an act oi 
incorporation authorizing them to do 
business, either in Concord or Man- 





and 


iam 
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chester, as they might determine, with 
full authority “to insure persons against 
loss of life, illness or personal injury re- 
sulting from any cause; to make con- 
tracts for endowments; to grant and 
purchase annuities ; to insure persons and 
corporations against loss on account of 
liability to others for personal injuries, 


chosen as the place of business, and 
headquarters established at 24 South 
Main street, where the same has been 
continued. 

Clarence E. Carr was chosen Presi- 
dent of the corporation upon its organi- 
zation, serving until February 15, 1917, 
when he became Chairman of the Board 


Joun B. JAMESON 
TREASURER 


fatal or otherwise; to issue and become 
surety upon official indemnity and other 
bonds, and in general to conduct the 
business of life, health, casualty, liability 
and indemnity insurance in any or all its 
branches.” 


Poesy 
‘lis act was approved March 20, 


012 - 
1913, and in June following a company 
Was organized and licensed to do busi- 


ness by the New Hampshire Insurance 
Department July 14, 1914. Concord was 


of Directors and was succeeded as Presi- 
dent by S. W. Jameson, who served till 
August 29, 1923, when he was succeeded 
by Allen Hollis, who has since continued. 

S. W. Jameson was chosen Vice Presi- 


dent at the organization, continuing till 


February 15, 1917, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Allen Hollis, who in turn was 
succeeded by Robert J. Merrill, the pres- 
ent incumbent. 

Allen Hollis was the first Secretary, 
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continuing till November 13, 1924, when 
Robert J. Merrill succeeded him and still 
continues. 

John B. Jameson, elected Treasurer 
upon the organization in 1913, has oc- 
cupied that responsible position from the 
start. Charles L. Jackson was Assistant 
Treasurer till February 17, 1921, when 
he was succeeded by Robert D. Fletcher. 

The office of Second Vice President 
was established in June, 1917, when R. 
H. Burns was elected, and continued till 
July, 1918, after which the position was 
vacant till January 24, 1924, when 
Eugene E. Reed was elected thereto, and 
is still serving and acting as Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. 

Frederick A. Stillings, M. D., was the 
first Medical Director, serving till Au- 
gust, 1917, when he was succeeded by 
Robert J. Graves, M. D., still in office, 
with Henry H. Amsden, M. D., as assist- 
ant since February 17, 1921. 

Richard made Actuary 
of the company, March 16, 1819, serving 
till April 18, 1921. John V. Hanna, who 
was made Assistant Actuary May 17, 
1921, has served as Actuary since 
January 26, 1922, and F. Edward Rush- 
low has been Manager of the Claim De- 
partment since December, 1921. 

The official roster, as it now stands is, 
then, as follows: 


3rodin was 


Clarence E. Carr, Chairman Board of 
Directors. 

Allen Hollis, President and General 
Counsel. 

Robert J. Merrill, 1st Vice President 
and Secretary. 

Eugene E. Reed, 2nd Vice President. 

John B. Jameson, Treasurer. 

Robert J. Graves, M. D., Medical 
Director. 

John V. Hanna, Actuary and Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Robert D. Fletcher, Assistant Treas- 
urer. 
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H. H. Amsden, M. D., Assistant Medi- 
cal Director. 

F. Edward Rushlow, Manager Claiin 
Department. 

Directors—Clarence FE. Carr, Allen 
Hollis, John B. Jameson, Charles L. 
Jackman, Eugene E. Reed, Rolland H. 
Spaulding, J. Duncan Upham, Charles 
I. Tilton, Henry W. Keyes, Robert J. 
Merrill, John V. Hanna, Richard W. 
Sulloway, Benjamin W. Couch, Harry 
G. Emmons, Robert J. Graves. 

This company now operates in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary. 
land, District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Missouri and 
Kansas. It has 42 general agents, 600 
agents and 75 employees. 

Considering the length of time ‘n 
which it has been operating, its success 
has been almost phenomenal, as is shown 
by the following comparative statement 
of the growth of business: 

INSURANCE 

IN Force ASSETS 

$327,000.00 $616,663.78 
8,806,631.00 1,409,117.55 
31,404,369.00 3,010,210.88 
Dec. 31, 51,759,146.00 5,487,946.43 

The following statement shows the 
growth of the company during the last 
year: 


Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 


Total insurance paid for 

Increase insurance in force 

Increase in - policyholders’ re- 
serves 


Increase in admitted assets..... 
Increase in premium income 


earned 

Increase in interest and rents 
earned 

Increase in total income earned. 

Total to protect policyholders in- 
cluding surplus 

Total paid policyholders since 
organization 

Total insurance in force 


$10,865,331.00 
1,756,760.00 


626,760.00 
628,769.08 


18,687.24 


52,571.83 
77,815.40 


5,327,022.01 


3,532,229.53 
51,759,146.00 
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The remarkable success of this com- 
pany during the brief period of its 
existence is due in large measure to the 
high character and standing of its di- 
rectorate. No business organization in the 
state or country is controlled by a body 
of men of greater ability and sounder 
business judgment, or more honorable 
reputation than those who compose the 
Board of Directors of the United Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of 
Concord, N. H. Let us briefly note the 
personnel of this board: 

CLARENCE EX. Carr, Chairman Board 
of Directors. Lawyer, manufacturer, 
trustee of Franklin Savings Bank and of 
Proctor Academy; candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1908-10. 

ALLEN Ho tits, President of the com- 
pany. Lawyer, President Concord Elec- 
tric Company, White Mountain Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests; Director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 

Robert J. Merritt, Vice President 
and Secretary. Former State Senator ; 
Insurance Commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire, 1911-17; Vice President and Di- 
rector, Concord Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

EUGENE E. Reep, Second Vice Presi- 
dent. Mayor of Manchester eight years ; 
Member of Congress, 1913-14; Commis- 
sioner Philippine Islands and President 
Manila Railroad, 1915-18. 

Rosert J. Graves, M. D., Medical Di- 
rector. Chief Surgeon, B. & M. R. R.; 
Trustee Loan and Trust Savings Bank, 
Concord; member New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts Medical Societies, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

Joun V. Hanna, Actuary and Assist- 
ant Secretary. Associate, American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 


Joun B. Jameson, Treasurer. Di- 
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rector First National Bank of Concord, 
Capital Fire Insurance Company, Do- 
minion Stores., Ltd., of Canada, Windsor 
Oil and Gas Company, Oklahoma; can- 
didate for U. S. Senator, 1918; Chair- 
man, N. H. Committee on Public Safety 
in World War. 

RicHarD W. SvuLLtoway, Manager 
Sulloway Mills; Vice President Frank- 
lin National Bank; former Trustee Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; ‘Treasurer 
Proctor Academy. 

CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President Capi- 
tal Fire Insurance Company, First In- 
vestment Company, Page Belting Com- 
pany, and many other corporations; 
Manager New England Underwriters 
Agency; Treasurer Concord Y. M. 
C. A.; Director Northern Railroad, and 
National State Capital Bank. 

RoLLAND H. SPAULDING, President 
Spaulding Fibre Company, North Roch- 
ester; Governor of New Hampshire, 
1915-16; Vice President Rochester Trust 
Company; Director Atlas Leather Com- 
pany, International Leather Company, 
and numerous other corporations. 

Henry W. Keyes, United States Sen- 
ator. Governor of New Hampshire, 
1917-18; President Woodsville National 
Bank; Director N. E. Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ; Trustee Woodsville 
Guaranty Savings Bank. 

CHARLES E. Titton, Candidate for 
Governor, 1920; Vice President Iona 
Savings Bank of Tilton; Director Citi- 
zens National Bank, Tilton; Trustee Til- 
ton Seminary. 

J. Duncan UpnHam, former member 
N. H. Executive Council; President 
Claremont National Bank; Director Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad; Treasurer, Di- 
rector and member Executive Committee 
Sullivan Machinery Company; Director 
N. H. Manufacturers’ Association. 

Harry G. Emmons, merchant; Presi‘ 
dent Harry G. Emmons, Inc., Depart- 
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ment Store, Concord; Director National 
State Capital Bank, and Concord Gis 
Company; Trustee Loan and Trust Sav- 
ings Bank, Concord. 

BENJAMIN W. Coucn, lawyer; Presi- 
dent Ford and Kimball Company, Con- 
cord; Vice President N. H. Spinning 
Mill; Treasurer Concord Gas Company ; 
Director Bethlehem Electric Company 
and many other companies; Trustee 
N. H. State Hospital and Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital; former 
Chairman Judiciary Committee, N. H. 
House of Representatives. 
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We characterize this company as a 
“benevolent institution” because it safe- 
guards thousands of wives and depen- 
dent families from loss by death of, or 
accident to, those upon whom they are 
dependent for support. It is, moreover, 
a public utility in that it gives profitable 
employment to many people who might 
not otherwise be usefully engaged ; while 
it is a good business enterprise in that * 
insures, through judicious management, 
All in 
all it is an institution of which the people 


a fair return for capital invested. 


of New Hampshire may well be proud. 


Morning and Afternoon 


FANNY H. RUNNELLS POOLE 


Two joys ‘neath changing skies 
The longing heart may cherish ; 
© not with time shall perish 
Their magic, their surprise !— 
The light in sunny eyes, 

Blithe amid childhood’s play, 
Which but to live in memory 
Still wakes the soul with melody, 
To come and go away. 


The nameless bliss of being, 
When love illumes the day! 
Though sometimes unagreeing 
Life’s full chords die away, 
There’s Hope, the orb of night, 
Blest visions to restore us 

And mark the path before us 
To morn’s triumphant light. 
Beyond the clouds that perish, 
These joys the heart may cherish 
Lead on from height to height. 
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Dedication of Soulder on Site of First 


Church in New Boston, VN. H.. 


MRS. F. A. D. ATWOOD 


TANDING here in this Silent City, 

marked in so many places by our 

glorious flag, and looking over these 
vallevs, hills, and mountains, can we 
imagine how they appeared in 1736, 
when New Boston was granted to John 
Simpson and fifty-two others? It was 
then an unbroken wilderness, covered 
with forests. As near as we can ascer- 
tain, the first settlement was begun about 
the vear 1733, and that as early as 1740, 
on what is now called Pine Plain, there 
had been erected sixty dwelling houses, 
a saw mill, and a meeting house 45x35 
feet, but it was evidently soon after de- 
stroyed by fire. A tradition says it was 
set by the Indians, but reasonably, it was 
accidental. A few years since our Chap- 
ter was presented with a gavel, made 
from a piece of timber from the old dam 


on the Lang farm, formerly owned bv 
a Gregg, and supposed to be a part of 
the dam built by him when he built his 
new saw, shingle, and lath mill, more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago. 

In our day and generation we can have 
no idea of the hardships and deprivations 
of that period. The first settlers were 
from Londonderry, of Scotch descent, 
Protestant Christians, and in sect 
Presbyterians. In the original grant of 
the town it was distinctly stated that it 
should be laid out “into sixty-three 
equal shares, one for the settled minister, 
one for the ministry, and one for 
schools.” “Church and schools were 
a necessary part of the lives of those 
pioneers.” 

As early as 1756, the matter of preach- 
ing and a meeting house were under 
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earnest discussion. At that time the 
whole number of inhabitants in the town- 
ship was fifty-nine, men, women and 
children. The standing committee, ap- 
pointed by the Proprieters, included 
Messrs Halsey, Hill, Boyce, Cochrane, 
and Caldwell. The settlers were so in- 
sistant that in 1764 the Proprieters 
required the committee to go forward 
and secure the building of the house, and 
a bargain was made with Mr. Ebenezer 
Beard to complete it by the first of July, 
1767. The contract, however, included 
only the interior finish of one story, the 
pulpit, and the seats for the singers. 
There was delay and dissatisfaction, but 
on September 15, 1767, the committee 
settled with Mr. Beard, giving him one 
hundred acres of land above what the 
contract called for. Though the church 
was ostensibly built by the Proprieters, 
it was really taken over by the town, and 
the remaining expenses paid by the tax- 
payers of the town. 

The building was placed on Lot No. 
79, that lot including the oldest part of 
our cemetery, and near the grave of a 
little child buried near an oak tree. It 
was an imposing edifice for those days: 
“fifty feet long and forty feet wide, and 
a twenty-foot stud,” with a front door, 
five feet wide toward the south, another 
toward the west, and another toward the 
east, with a pulpit on the north side, and 
square pews all around the walls of the 
house, a broad alley in the center, with 
square pews on either side and an alley 
between them and the pews on the side. 

The pulpit was of ample dimensions 
and height, with its mysterious sounding- 
board above it, while the minister’s pew 
was on the west side of the pulpit, close 
by the stairs that led to it. The singers’ 
seats were on the south of the house, in 
the gallery. 

The first town meeting in New Boston 
was held at the home of Deacon Thomas 


Cochrane on Thursday, March 10, 1763. 
The succeeding two meetings, those of 
1764 and 1765, were held at the house of 
John McLaughlin. That of 1766 was 
held in the meeting-house. It occurred 
on March 3, and was the first annual 
town meeting to be convened there. 
From that time forward, for nearly 
three-fourths of a century, the annual 
meetings of the town continued to be 
held there. 

When the Lord’s supper was observed 
long tables were set in the aisles and the 
communicants sat around them. Each 
one was provided with a “token,” proof 
of his right to the table. These tokens 
were made of small pieces of lead about 
an inch square, bearing the letters 
“N. B.” After all were seated, the elders 
passed around, taking the tokens, which 
were redistributed after the service. It 
is related of one elder, Peterson, who 
was a man of rather blunt speech, that 
on a certain occasion, he found a man 
at table who had no token, and he ex- 
claimed, “Awa’! Awa’ wid ye mon! We 
don’t want ye here.” 

We need to remember that in those 
days there were no stoves, and all the 
artificial heat introduced into the large 
church emanated from the foot-stoves of 
the good wives and mothers of the con- 
gregation. Some of us here today can 
remember these pretty, framed recep- 
tacles of hot coals. 

One McLaughlin kept an inn on the 
hillside above the church, and, during the 
intermission many a son of the congre- 
gation joined the group there, for ex- 
ternal and internal warmth, while the 
women visited the various homes in the 
vicinity, where they could eat their 
lunch and refill their foot-stoves from 
the glowing beds of coals in the large 
fireplaces. 

At the right hand of the pulpit stood 
an hour glass, and it was reported the‘ 
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Priest Moore preached by the hour. 
When one of his parishioners remons- 
trated with him, Mr. Moore retorted, 
“What have I to do with thee, thou 
wicked perverse son of Belial? For thou 
wilt take two glasses from Mac with an 
easy grace, and canna take one glass 
‘rom me without grumbling.” 

Mr. Moore was installed September 6, 
1768—married to Miss Ann Davidson 
July 16, 1770, and died from a short ill- 
ness May 28, 1803, aged 67 years and 
He fully realized the ap- 
proach of death, expressing his great 
love for his people, and exhorting them 
to cultivate peace by mutual forebear- 
ance, saying “The Lord will keep you 
and give you another pastor more faith- 
ful than I have been.” 
vived him for many years, living to be 
ninety-six years old, with children and 
grand-children about her, making herself 
useful to others. She was a great help 
to the successor of her husband, Rev. 
Ephraim P. Bradford. The latter was 
ordained pastor on February 6, 1806. He 
was to receive $400 yearly salary and a 
donation of $400, one-half in three 
months and the other half in nine 
months. 

To better prepare himself to labor for 
the best good of his people, Mr. Brad- 
ford bought a small farm and erected a 
house which is still standing, an orna- 
ment to the hill where it is located. It 


four months. 


Mrs. Moore sur- 


is now the summer home of Mr. Winfield 
L. Shaw of Manchester. Some changes 
have been made by the present owner, 
but much of the interior has been pre- 
served unchanged, and the beautiful view 
is still an inspiration to all lovers of 
God’s handiwork. 

In 1769 the town built a session house 
near by, which had a large fire-place 
where the people could warm themselves 
during the intermission. 

In 1823 the meeting-house built in 
1768 had “waxed old,” and the town re- 
fused to build a new one. A company 
of men organized themselves into an 
association, and the beautiful building 
which was so long a landmark of New 
Boston was erected. The first church 
had served the purpose for which it was 
built, and our frugal ancestors, learning 
that the timbers and some other material 
used in its construction were sound, they 
were made a part of the town-house, 
built later in the lower village. We won- 
der if the boards forming the long desk 
where we Sat sixty-five years ago, were 
a part of the cherished old church. 

Now, after a century and a half have 
been recording New Boston history, we 
locate and mark this spot, with hearts 
full of respect and reverence for the 
God-fearing men and women who used 
to worship here, commemorating at His 
table the death and resurrection of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

















En Bloc 


THE STATUE OF A STATE 


MARY E,. HOUGH 


A sculptor, chiseling New Hampshire’s statue, 

As best befits contour of map might dare 

To visualize the figure of Apollo, 

Enclosed in Granite block—all but the bare 

Strong arms outstretched, with silver bow drawn ready 
To speed a sun-tipped arrow through the air. 


No room for outstretched arms! Our boundaries 

Run northward to a point. We’re mostly strong 

In mountain heart and breadth of pedestal. 

Nor, to save space, would folded arms belong 

To him who shot the snakes, coiled round the tree-trunks 
Of Grecian Delhi, and avenged her wrong. 


Suppose the sculptor chose the northern area 

From east to west of our twin-state, the case 

Might be reversed—the arms reach out with freedom. 
But then there may be lacking the firm brace 

For spring of foot and tension of thigh-muscle,— 

A massive shoulder front but narrow base. 


The same results hold true throughout our nation. 
For an Apollo where is found a state 

Exactly fitting his ideal proportions, 

His aim, and high resolve? Each blames its fate, 
Its boundary-lines, strict laws, and limitations, 
Letting the work of an Apollo wait. 


Thus state-craft makes excuse and argues, saying: 
“Apollo now is faulty more than we; 

His arms are broken, hands and fingers lacking, 
Yet this augments the value that we see 

Attached to relics and old statuary— 

May not shortcomings, then, an asset be?” 


True, mutilated figures have their value, 

But only when they rest from labor done, 

The tree-trunks rid of coiling broods of serpents 

(No land but has its Delhi over-run 

With pythons of some sort!) Till then, quick action, 
A silver bow, and arrows tipped with sun! 


Why has this ancient master-piece its merit? 
It once was whole; ideal and purpose clear, 
In-cut with every stroke of sculptor’s mallet. 
Yet it obeyed stern laws—Art is severe. 

Let states, in spite of limitations, follow 
The model of Apollo Belvedere. 
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“TIDEWATER” 


Capt. William Flagg and “ Tidewater Farm” 


ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER 


$ " 
Foreword 


ILLIAM POMFRETT and his 

W ceric John Dam, were in 
Dover as early as 1639. John 

Dam married Elizabeth, one of the two 
daughters of William Pomfrett. We 
read that William Pomfrett was an edu- 
cated man, and possessed of considerable 
property. He was the third town clerk 
of Dover, filling this office for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The oldest extant 
volume of the town’s records is in his 
handwriting, and is marked “No. 7” on 
its parchment cover. 
laena Charta, and was a man of 
ffairs. In 1643 he had a grant of land 
t the extreme point between Cochecho 
Newichawanock rivers. This is the 
now owned by Mr. E. W. Rollins. 


52—10 m—5 day—he had a grant 


He signed Dover’s 


of one hundred acres between Cochecho 
and Creek. This is the 
Capt. Flagg farm, of late owned by Mr. 
Montgomery Rollins. March 26, 1675, 
William Pomfrett, out of love and affec- 
tion to his grandson, William Dam, then 
about twenty years of age, conveyed to 
him “all the upland and meadow granted 
William Pomfrett, in 1652, lying and 
being from ye mouth of Fresh Creek, on 
ye western side toward Cochecho, that 
is to say, it runs up from Cochecho 
river by said Creek’s side, from ye mouth 
thereof, the creek being the bound there- 
of on ye eastern side, and from the 


river Fresh 


‘mouth of Fresh Creek it runs up the 


river, which is ye bound on ye south and 
by west side.” These bounds were re- 
newed June 9, 1724, at the request of 
Pomfrett Dam, (son of William) then 
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43 years old. From Pomfrett Dam and 
Easter Twombly his wife, descended a 
long line of Dams, and for four genera- 
tions they held possession of the land. 
Several families lived here, and there 
were two or three dwelling houses on the 
one hundred acre grant. 

But for several reasons, marriage, 
death, and financial changes, the land 
passed out of the name and blood. 

William Flagg was born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., April 7, 1770. His 
father was Capt. John Flagg, who mar- 
ried Sarah Odiorne, daughter of William 
Odiorne. This family was socially emi- 
nent, and the daughters were very 
attractive. One became the wife of 
Gen. Sullivan, one sister married an 
Appleton, and another an Amory of 
Boston. In June of the year William 
was born, his lady mother died. Seven 
years later his father passed away, and 
the children were sent to the homes of 
different relatives. 

William went to his Aunt Brewster in 
Wolfeboro, N. H. This move was not to 
his advantage, according to his view of 
the conditions. He had no school privi- 
leges, and was not happy in his new 
home. Six years of this life went on, 


when his native independence asserted 
itself, and he found his way to Ports- 


mouth without leave or license. Once 
in the seaport town, he took to the water 
like a duck, and shipped as cabin boy in 
1783 in the brig “Sisters,” Thomas 
Roach, Master, from Portsmouth to 
Tobago, St. Thomas, and came back to 
Baltimore in the winter of 1784. That 
year he sailed from Baltimore with Capt. 
Chase, on the schooner “Friend,” to 
Charleston, and back to Baltimore; then 
he joined the brig, under English 
Colony, with Capt. Bradhaust, for 
Providence; thence to Antiqua. On the 
way to Quebec, the vessel sprang a leak, 
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and they put into Charleston. This 
accident made a change in the Flagg 
boy’s plans, and he joined Capt. Charlie 
Prince, in a pilot boat for one year. At 
this time his brother John came into 
Charleston, and persuaded William to 
return home to Portsmouth with him. 
This was in 1786—when he was sixteen 
years old. 

From Portsmouth, he sailed with Capt. 
Samuel Rice, for Pool in England, 
LeOrient in France, and back to Ports- 
mouth. His next voyage was with Capt. 
Wardhope, in the ship “Nancy,” for 
Plymouth in England; they crossed to 
France and back to Portsmouth. He 
then went out on the brig “Sally,” 
Bodge, Master, for Surinam, and re- 
turned to Portsmouth. He shipped next 
on the “Cleopatra,” James McClure, 
Master, for Martinico, and then to Le- 
Orient in France, with a freight of 
soldiers. This was the -year 1789, the 
commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion. He then returned to Boston, and 
came home to Portsmouth, a full-fledged 
sailor at 19 years of age. The lure of 
the sea was strong, and he joined the 
brig “Mehitable and Mary,” Benjamin 
Furnald, Master, in a voyage to Ply- 
mouth. He returned to Portsmouth, 
and went out again in the same ship as 
chief mate. He made several voyages 
as chief mate. In 1792 he left the brig 
and went with Capt. Wilton, on the 
“Caroline,” of Charleston, and made one 
voyage to London. He left the “Caro- 
line,’ on her return to Charleston, 
because the owners failed to keep their 
word, having promised him the com- 
mand of the ship. After this disap- 
pointment he became Master of the 
schooner “Truro,” and made _ several 
voyages to St. Mary’s in Georgia, and 
Baltimore. His next voyage was as 
Master in the sloop “Orange,” in which 
he made one voyage to St. Domingo, and 
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came back to Charleston, where he took 
charge of the brig “Fame,” and went to 
On the return trip he was 
captured carried to the Isle of 
Bermuda and condemned in the winter 


Bordeaux. 
and 


of 1794-95, when he was twenty-four 
He purchased the brig, re- 
turned to Charleston, and from there 
made a trip to Philadelphia and back to 
Charleston, when he took charge of the 
schooner “Eliza.” 


years old. 


He made a voyage in 
her to the Strait, was captured and 
carried to Cuata, Gibraltar, 
Capt. 
Flagg returned by way of Cadiz to 
Charleston. His next voyage was to 
Havana in Cuba, and back to Charles- 
ton, when he sailed as Master in the ship 


opposite 
where the cargo was condemned. 


“Penelope,” on a voyage to Jamaica. 
He was soon captured by a French pri- 
vateer, and carried into Port Pic in His- 
panola, and condemned. Capt. Flagg 
bought the vessel at the sale and returned 
once more to Charleston, when he made 
and back. He 
then set sail with a cargo of sugar for 
the Levant. A few days after leaving 
Charleston, he was captured by a British 
frigate and carried to Halifax. The 
cargo was condemned, and the ship 
wrecked. Capt. Flagg refitted her, and 
took the ship with fourteen guns to 
Charleston. He then went to Campeche, 
in the Bay of Mexico, with a cargo of 
goods, and returned to Charleston with 
a cargo of one hundred thousand dollars 
in specie. He then gave up the ship and 


a voyage to Havana 


joined the John Adams, frigate, as 3rd 
Lieutenant, and continued in her for two 
years when he resigned his commission. 

For this service, years later, when 


Capt. Flagg was straitened in his cir- 
cumstances, by a special act of Congress 
he was granted a large pension. After 
leaving the service, he took command of 
the ship “Wade Hampton,” and pro- 
ceeced to London with a very valuable 
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cargo. This was in 1801 when the 
temporary peace between England and 
Bonaparte caused an almost total loss of 
the cargo. Again he returned to 
Charleston, and made another voyage to 
London, then took the ship to Bordeaux 
and sold her, and came back to Charles- 
ton in the brig “Washington,” with 
Capt. Fuller. He soon after took com- 
mand of the ship “Tipposail,”; made two 
voyages to London in her, and left the 
ship in Savannah. He then purchased 
the sloop “Delight,” and sailed to Jacmel 
(Zasmel) on the south side of Hispanola, 
and loaded the ship with coffee. On his 
way home he was captured off Cuba and 
the vessel was carried to Havana. 
When he arrived in Havana three 
months later, he ransomed the ship and 
returned once more to Charleston. Tired 
of being captured under the Stars and 
Stripes in Spanish waters, Capt. Flagg 
purchased the schooner “Four Friends,” 
put her under Spanish colors and went 
to Havana, and from there to Tobasco 
in the Gulf of Mexico. On his return 
to. Cuba he was seized by a Spanish 
officer.. This obliged him to cut his 
cable and put to sea. He returned again 
to Charleston having lost a thousand 
dollars. 

Not discouraged by his repeated bad 
luck, the Captain refitted the schooner 
and went again to Tobasco, and returned 
to Charleston with a cargo of logwood. 
He now bought the brig “Caroline,” and 
made another trip to Tobasco, and re- 
turned to Charleston in the fall of 1805. 
He then made several trips to New 
Orleans during the long embargo, when 
deep water sailors were worn thread- 
bare, with their ships hauled up or riding 
at anchor, and officers on the alert for 
any attempt to sail away. In 1809 Capt. 
Flagg made a voyage to New York and 
from there sailed to Cadiz with a cargo 
of rice. He returned to the home port, 
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and made several trips to Amelia Island 
with cotton. He sold the “Caroline,” 
and came to Portsmouth, his native city, 
in 1810. For twenty-six years, as boy 
“and man, Capt. Flagg had made Charles- 
ton his home port. His uncle, George 
Flagg, a wealthy and influential citizen 
of the aristocratic southern city, was 
able to assist his nephew in his business 
relations. George Flagg had a family 
of girls, and no sons, so the young man 
was very welcome in the home of his 
fair cousins, and when in port, was 
introduced into the best society, where he 
He had 
inherited his mother’s gracious manners, 
and having seen much of the world dur- 
ing his many voyages abroad, he was 
very entertaining, and was considered as 
a great acquisition to the “court circles,” 
of the seaport town. 


was most cordially received. 


Here he met his 
first wife, Jane Imer, granddaughter of 
Bishop Imer, and they were married in 
December, 1806. When Capt. Flagg 
came to Portsmouth in 1810 he brought 
his family with him. 

Capt. John Flagg still remained in 
Portsmouth, and later gave up making 
voyages, and in 1810 the brothers entered 
into partnership in the shipping business, 
and made Portsmouth their headquarters. 

After getting settled in Portsmouth, 
the Flaggs built the ship “Jason.” Capt. 
William made two voyages in her; one 
to Lisbon with rice, the other to Liver- 
pool with cotton. He arrived in Ports- 
mouth the 17th of July, where the ship 
was hauled up during the war. After 
peace was declared, he sent the ship one 
voyage to Fayall, and then sold her. The 
year 1814 must have been a memorable 
one to Capt. Flagg. He had been taken by 
privateers and had returned to the home 
port nearly penniless more than once, 
from being captured on the high seas. 
Perhaps he believed in reciprocity, or 
perchance retaliation, and an opportunity 
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to gain something from the sea appealed 
to him. Whatever the motive, an armed 
schooner, appropriately named the 
“Fox,” owned by 26 Portsmouth men, 
put to sea in May, 1814, evidently con- 
sidering any craft her game if she could 
capture it. The owners were: Abel 
Harris, William Rice, William Gardner, 
Abram Shaw, Nath’l Folsom, Jr., Geo. 
Long, William Pearse and Sons, Andrew 
Bell, Joshua Wentworth, Thos. W. Pen- 
Estate of Jos. Giles, N. B. 
March, Joshua Neal, Jno. F. Parrott, 
H. Y. Salter, Dal. Ladd, Langley Board- 
man, Jno. and B. Abbott, H. L. Langdon, 
Jacob Wendell, James Shapley, Titus 
Salter, Chas. Blunt, Wm. Flagg, N. Y. 
Goddard, E. G. Parrott. There were 
sixteen in this schooner. She 
was commanded by Elihu D. Brown. 
Abel Harris, who owned 2% shares in 
the armed Wm. Rice who 
owned 1% shares and Wm. Flagg who 
owned ™% of a share were made agents 
for the owners. I believe Capt. Flagg 
was the clerk, for I-found, among some 
accounts, the records of the “Fox,” kept 
in his handwriting, and giving account 
of the sale of numerous vessels and their 
cargoes, taken as prizes by the “Fox,” 
amounting in net value to 


hallow, 


shares 


schooner, 


ab out 


$236,000 during the year following—a 


handsome return for the owner. The 
business was given up, however, and 
Capt. Flagg, weary of seagoing opera- 
tions, to which he had devoted his life 
for thirty-three years, came to Dover, 
and bought the Dame farm. _ This 
property had doubled in acreage since 
the grant made to William Pomfrett, one 
hundred and forty-three years before. 
Capt. Flagg bought of Daniel Waldron 
and his wife, Olive, one hundred and 
ninety acres, for $5,000, February 11, 
1815. From Samuel Hanson, he bought, 
April 20, 1815, several small parcels of 
land that had been the property of the 
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Howard heirs, whose mother was Sarah 
Dame, for which Capt. Flagg paid $500. 
In the year 1815, he built the Colonial 
mansion, still standing, a credit to the 
builder. It is 47 feet by 38 feet, two 
stories, with a hip roof. Capt. Flagg 
built a small brick ell, about fifteen by 
twenty feet on the north-west corner. 
There are two large chimneys in the east 
and west sides. The first floor has four 
large rooms, with a wide fireplace in 
each room. A hall nine feet wide runs 
through the house north and south; the 
wide staircase is easy to climb, and the 
four chambers above are the same size 
as the rooms below. A hall bedroom, at 
the north end of the hall upstairs, is as 
Capt. Flagg built it. The front door, on 
the south side, is a massive door, with 
wide side lights, and a large fan over 
the door, and the door at the north end 
of the hall is a fine one also. The 
windows in the house are large, having 
twelve lights of glass; there are deep 
window seats, and panelled, folding shut- 
ters. The finish is heavy, and well 
made, and the work about the fireplaces 
is worthy of mention. The floors are 
of wide, old timber pine. To this home 
Capt. Flagg brought his South Carolina 
wife. She was a noted lady and had 
true southern hospitality. The Flaggs 
kept open house and their lavish enter- 
taining was a wonder to the country side. 
It will be remembered that there was no 
public road to the Flagg house. The 
town road ran as far as the limit of the 
farm where Joseph Libby now lives, 
formerly the farm of John Trickey, 
whose wife was a Dame; then a wheel- 
path wound through a pasture, down a 


hill, across the lower end of the pond, - 


and up a steep hill to the house. 


(apt. Flagg began at once to improve 
] Laine ° 
the farm. His accounts tell us that he 
employed Nathaniel Ham to bring forty- 


SI. gundalow loads of rock weed to his 


wharf. This was on the Cocheco river. 
He paid $1.50 per load. The Captain 
conceived the p.an of having a grist and 
saw mill on Fresh Creek. In February, 
1820, he employed James Willey five and 
a half days to fit mill stones. Willey 
must have been a master mechanic, for 
he received one dollar a day, and this 
was the highest price paid any man. 
In 1822 the mill dam was made, and 
October 27, 1822, the mill was raised. It 
stood on the west side of the Creek, 
where the bridge spans the little stream, 
and the foundation of Flagg’s tide mill 
built the piers of the present bridge. 
Traces of the wheel-path to the mill can 
be seen today. This year the Captain 
bought of George Wentworth, “an old 
mill saw, weighing thirty-three pounds 
for five cents a pound.” This saw 
probably came from the saw mill that 
had stood at the head of Fresh Creek. 
Noah Thompson, of Barrington, 
worked forty days on this farm, build- 
ing stone wall, for 83% cents a day. 
Much of that wall is still standing, and 
when we see the huge rocks piled to- 
gether in such a firm manner as to keep 
company for almost a century, we believe 
he earned his wage. Capt. Flagg hired 
experienced men for $10 per month, and 
Thomas West, who lived in Tattle Lane, 
Somersworth, and was famous for his 
large, prominent eyes, and his skill in 
driving oxen, worked two months for $6 
per month. West must have thought his 
services worth more, for he walked into 


Merry Meeting Pond and gave up his 
life and farming. 


Capt. Flagg kept up his business rela- 
tions with Portsmouth merchants. His 
accounts mention William Jones and 
John Hill with whom he had dealings, 
and he made acquaintance with Dover 
business men. In 1819 the Captain 
bought of Nathaniel and Jerry Young, 
tanners of Dover, sole and upper leather, 
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skins, heifers’ 
utilize this 
leather, he employed Jonathan White- 


and sold them calves’ 


skins, and ox hides. To 


house, shoemaker, and when he was not 


making shoes, he worked on the farm 
John. 
Whitehouse was partly paid for his ser- 


with his boys, Andrew and 
He lived in 
Cove, on the 
Captain Flagg 

Whittier at 
Whittier’s Falls, and had cloth dressed 
at Byfield. He Mrs. 
Greeves her bill for tuition of William, 


vices in farm produce. 


Sligo, below Madam’s 
Newichawanock river. 
Moses 


bought cloth of 


paid Margaret 
Henry and James in 1822. 

On this fine farmstead the Flagg boys 
lived and entertained their friends and 
Dr. Theodore Jewett, of So. 
serwick, a distant relative, enjoyed his 


relations. 


visits when a lad to the Flagg farm and 
told of the Indian relics dug up on the 
point—arrow heads, spear points and 
gouges, and I have heard others tell of 
the happy days spent there. Seven chil- 
dren were born to Capt. Flagg and his 
In 1825 
his wife died, when she was forty-six. 
Capt. Mrs. 
Harriet Getchell Heard, a most estimable 


delicate wife; one died young. 


In time, Flagg married 
woman, and a great helpmate for her 
husband. The last surviving of the six 
children born to Capt. Flagg and _ his 
second wife was Miss Ellen F. Flagg of 
Roxbury, Mass., who is also now de- 
ceased. When the Cocheco Manufactur- 
ing Co. was young, Capt. Flagg invested 
in it heavily. Dividends were slow in 
coming in and he found himself em- 
barrassed. He turned to the city of his 
birth for financial help, and mortgaged 
his farm to the Portsmouth 

Bank, December 30, 1828. About two 
Eri Perkins bought the 
property from the bank and the Flaggs 
came to the city to live. 


Savings 


years later 
This must have 
been a grief to the Captain. He had 
said: “I hope to spend my days on the 
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farm.” 
he was born in School St. 


Mr. Joshua Flagg told me that 
He had a 
twin sister Phebe, who died years ago in 
Massachusetts. John Heard Flagg lies 
in the same lot with his brother Joshua. 
Mrs. Harriet Getchell Flagg and Abbie 
IX. Flagg, wife of Dr. Charles Jewett, 
both teachers at one time in the Franklin 
Academy, are buried in the: Flagg tomb, 
built in Pine Hill in 1839 by Capt. Flagg. 

The Flagg boys took to the sea; Henry 
became a captain in his time and made 
many long voyages. One trip brought 
him into Calcutta; he had a very sick 
mate on board, and decided to leave him 
While in port, 
he visited his unfortunate officer and one 
day, while walking through the wards, 
he heard his name in a feeble voice. He 
turned about, and when he reached the 


in the sailors’ hospital. 


cot from which the voice came he recog- 
nized his half brother Cooper, who was 
dying of consumption. _The young man 
was also making a long voyage, and his 
whereabouts were unknown to his elder 
brother. When Cooper reached Cal- 
cutta, his Captain decided the boy was 
too ill to go on in the ship. He wrote 
a letter to the mother in Dover, telling 
her the critical condition of her son, and 
be better off 
there. After months Mrs. Flagg received 


how he believed him to 


that sad letter in Dover, and _ believed 
that her own son was lying dead in a 
foreign land. When Capt. Henry knew 
the circumstances he said: “I will stay 
in port while you live, Cooper.” But 
the boy seemed to improve a little and 
Capt. Henry proposed taking him home 
on his ship, hoping he would live during 
the voyage. In those days there were 
no means of sending news more speedily 
than by steamer. A letter was 
telling of the poor lad’s feeble state, but 
that he hoped to reach home. The voy- 
age was fairly prosperous and at last 


sent, 


Capt. Henry’s ship came into Boston. 
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The anxious mother received a telegram 
saving: “Cooper is in Boston; will be 
home today.” He reached Dover, and 
lived one week, and I found his name on 
the tablet at the left of the tomb, he hav- 
ing died at the age of 26. 

Captain Henry Flagg made Dover, 
\N. H., his home port, and when young 
courted one of Dover’s fair daughters, 
and became engaged to her. Then he 
sailed away, and in a French port met 
a Frenchwoman and her daugher 
who were very anixous to get to New 
Orleans. Finally he consented to take 
them as passengers. During the voyage he 
fell in love with the girl, and when they 
reached port, married her, forgetting 
his vows made to the waiting Dover girl. 
Later, when he returned to his old home, 
the girl he had wooed and forgotten, 
with the fury of a woman scorned, sued 
him for breach of promise. Captain 
Henry said: “She is right, I was engaged 
to her,” and gladly paid the price. The 
young wife bore him two daughters and 
died. Years later, when his means were 
sadly reduced, he drifted back to Dover, 
where his two daughters were living with 
his stepmother. He made his home 
with her also. After a time he chanced 
to meet the woman to whom he had been 
engaged years before. She was still a 
maiden, and was living on an inherited 
farm in the early settled part of Dover. 
In time the old spark was re-kindled, and 
they were married. He went to live in 
her home, and died there at the age of 
63, and was buried in his father’s tomb 
on Pine Hill. 

Capt. Flagg’s first wife was an Epis- 
copalian and nearly all her descendants 
Were of that faith. Capt. Flagg was a 

‘nitarian and it was to that church he 

k his second wife after their mar- 

Mrs. Flagg was not happy in this 
‘ch, and when her children were old 
igh to go to Sunday School she de- 


cided to go to the Baptist Church which 
was just organized. The Captain still 
attended the Unitarian. Many times he 
invited his wife to accompany him, and 
finally she consented. After the service, 
as they were about to pass out, the 
Captain stopped in the vestibule, and 
raising his hand said: “I will never at- 
tend this church again,” and he never 
did. He went with his family to the 
Baptist church, and a few years later 
was converted, and he and his wife were 
baptized and united with the church. 
After receiving his pension, Capt. Flagg 
was very generous to the church, as his 
family always was. He spent his last 
days in the Flagg house on Chestnut St., 
opposite the west end of Second St., and 
passed away February 12, 1844, age 73 
years, 9 months, and 25 days. From the 
Enquirer of February 20, 1844, I copied 
the following: “In this town on Monday 
the 12th inst. Capt. William Flagg died. 
The deceased in early life was an officer 
in the Naval Service of his country, for 
which at the time of his death he was 
receiving a pension from the Govern- 
ment. He was afterward an enterpris- 
ing shipmaster, and has long been known 
and respected in this community. More 
than a quarter of a century ago he 
represented the town in the Legislature, 
and has filled other stations of respon- 
sibility and trust to the acceptance of his 
fellow citizens. He was benevolent and 
kind in his intercourse with his fellow 
men and emphatically an honest man— 
the noblest work of God.” There is a 
fine miniature of Capt. Flagg on exhibi- 
tion in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. It is said to be of rare execu- 


‘tion, by Vallie, painted in France in 


1791. This ends my record of an old 
school gentleman. 

T believe that Eri Perkins called the 
farm Bellevue Farm—since I find that 
name given in the deed Mary Ann and 
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Eri Perkins gave James McDuffee, 3rd, 
November 21, 1853. The years the 
Perkins family lived on the farm were 
more than Capt. Flagg’s tenure ; but good 
fortune did not come their way; still the 
price of the farm increased each time it 
was sold. Mr. McDuffee paid $16,000 
He was a very prosperous 
with a family of handsome 
Mr. McDuffee had a very 
severe blow when his only son was 
drowned, when a lad in Alton, N. H. 
Mr. McDuffee took down the small 
ell, built by Capt. Flagg, and erected 
in its 
building. 


for it. 
man 
daughters. 


wooden 
In this was a very large 
kitchen, pantry, laundry, shed, and 
numerous chambers in the second story 
for the help. 


stead a commodious 


The farm prospered in its 
owner’s day, and he left it to his daugh- 
ters. In the course of time Mrs. W. A. 
Gilman, the youngest daughter, came into 
possession of the fine old estate. A little 
more than forty-five years ago the new 
road through this farm across Fresh 
Creek, and the Newichawanock River 
into Maine, had changed the place con- 
siderably. The entrance to the grounds 
and house was changed, but it was still 
a beautiful spot. 
away 


Mrs. Gilman passed 
here, and_ her Theodore 
Rollins, came into possession. He revived 
the old and 
the title was as appropriate as of yore. 

In 1900, Mr. Montgomery Rollins saw 
and appreciated the natural beauties of 
the place, and its great possibilities; a 
bargain was made, and Mr. Rollins be- 
came the owner, and christened it “Tide- 


water Farm.” 


son, 


name “Bellevue 


Farm,” 


The old mansion is al- 
most exactly as it was built by Capt. 
Flagg, save a wide, two-story veranda, 
supported by large Doric columns on the 
north side. Mr. Theodore Rollins had 
removed the ell his grandfather built, 
and Mr. made many 
changes in this building, making it a com- 


Montgomery 
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fortable, convenient, and useful house 
for the many helpers on the farm, 
Where the ell of former days had stood, 
Mr. Ro.lins has made walled gardens, 
Here are the old-fashioned flowers of 
our grandmothers’ days, 


perennials, 
biennials, and annuals. 


Ivy, woodbine, 
clematis and vines too numerous to men- 
tion, cling with wiry fingers to the brick 
walls. From this point of vantage we 
overlook the pond, and _ its artistic 
This body of water has been 
drained off and all the accumulated silt 
of a century removed, the shore walled 
and the springs which supply the, pond 
have been encouraged to be generous in 
their output. 


bridges. 


Nature has been aided at every turn; 
hundreds of native trees have been 
planted, and shrubs of rare beauty are 
grouped about the grounds. The richest 
display of foxgloves it was ever my good 
fortune to see I found in company with 
rhododendrons, deep-dyed — hollyhocks, 
columbine of many hues, larkspur as 
blue as the heavens above, and other 
flowers with which I had no acquain- 
tance, blooming in a narrow bed many 
rods long, under the shadow of some of 
Noah massive wall. A 
bungalow almost covered with vines, is 
half concealed among the trees, large and 
small, near the highway, and-east of the 
long Flagg barn is a kitchen garden fit 
for the gods. 


Thompson’s 


A grand barn has been 
built down in the field nearer Pomfrett 
Dame’s “Thatch bed,” that was so care- 
fully marked on an old plan of the farm. 
A camp and boat house have been built 
near Flagg’s wharf on the Cocheco river, 
and the field on the extreme point has 
been left in a wild state for several 
years, and the pines have accepted Mr. 


Rollins’ invitation, and are coming in in 
hosts. 


In April, 1919, Mr. Rollins, who had 
overworked for his country during the 
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suse World War, was stricken with pneu- stricken, and to this day his memory is 
im, monia. He was in a poor condition to held in loving remembrance by his 
od, combat the dread disease, and after a former neighbors. Mrs. Rollins spends 
ens, few days the news came from his home her summers at “Tidewater,” and with 
, of at Chestnut Hill, Mass., that he had died. her come her daughters and grand- 
ials, It was a crushing blow to his wife and children. She keeps the place as Mr. 
ine, daughters and the whole neighborhood _ Rollins did in his time, and it is a beauty 


1en- about “Tidewater” was truly grief- spot in old Dover. 
rick 
we 
istic 
seen 
silt 
led 
yond 
is in 


New London Hill 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


um: 
been 


are The primal majesty of life is here 

chest Upon this hill top that I hold most dear; 
rood Majestic mountains purple ‘gainst the sky 
with With glory of the sunset clouds piled high. 
ocks, Spring with the laughing eyes and tender ways 
Comes tripping, and upon those mountains lays 

ther Her greening touch. The trembling birches wake 
ain- And send their silver secrets cross the lake. 


r as 


a Then drowsy summer on New London Hill: 
wien Cometh the wanderer answering to the thrill 
A Of that which is so wholesome for mankind, 
5, iS Far reaching trackless solitudes of mind. 
> and 
f the And autumn, with the hurting storms that wake 
The thrill of splendor ; uncurbed storms that break 
The spirit of a man of slighter mould 
Than he who had his rearing in New Hampshire’s wold. 


n fit 
been 
frett 
care- Then winter with the silences of snow, 
arm. The quiet solitude of deepening woods where grow 
built Those tall, majestic pines. O, let me go 


Back to New London Hill. I love it so! 
river, 


t has 
veral 

Mr. 
in in 


) had 
x the 





Cousin “Foseph’s Mummy-Box 


ELMER 


RS. SETH COULTER looked 
out of the window. The house 

was long and thin, and was 
separated from the street only by a 
picket fence, so by stretching over the 
sill she could see everything coming and 
going half a mile in each direction. A 
piece of lath held the window up. She 
had never trusted the patent-catch after 
it slipped during the spring housecleaning 
while she was shaking a rug out of the 
window, holding her fast for twenty 
minutes. 

This morning the activities of her 
nearest neighbor kept her watching the 
northwest as her quick fingers were busy 
with the housework. Smoke was com- 
ing from the Keller kitchen chimney an 
hour earlier than usual, and Birdie Kel- 
ler had fed the poultry at seven instead 
of at eight. At nine Birdie locked the 
front door, chained up old Jupiter by the 
syringa bush, and started down the road. 
Mrs. Seth started window-ward and was 
leaning out quite unabashed, waiting. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Seth.” The little 
woman below came to a conversational 
attitude against the pickets. Dubbed 
“Birdie” by a doting mother forty years 

to the 
she 
to 


ago, she had remained “Birdie” 


village; small, drab and quick, re- 


sembled a wren. “I’m going the 


auction.” 


“Auction?” Mrs. Seth was instantly 
interested. 


Birdie nodded: she was all of-a-twit- 
ter to talk, and Mrs. Seth was usually a 
sympathetic listener. But while she en- 
couraged gossip, Mrs. Seth was adept 
in sifting the wheat from the chaff, and 
when Birdie’s ceaseless flow of chatter 


MILLS 


became mostly chaff—as it frequently 
did—Mrs. Seth found her task not 
worth the effort, and lowered the win- 
dow. Birdie knew the signs. 

“What auction?” asked Mrs. Seth. 

“Cousin Joseph’s,” Birdie was sure of 
her audience now. “The house has been 
since he died ten years ago. 
Cousin Clara’s lawyers have begun to 
settle up the estate at last. She’s living 
in Paris yet, and says that wild horses 
couldn't drag her back. Everything is to 
be sold. It’ll be a big auction.” 

Mrs. Seth silently nodded. She was 
wondering why Seth hadn’t mentioned 
this auction to her. He must have 
known of it. And for months she had 
been waiting for an auction to fill the 
spare room so as to take in another sum- 
mer boarder. She knew that Seth had 
dislike of auctions, and his 
to summer boarders was 
formidable. It was plain enough w'y he 
had been silent. 

“Cousin Joseph was always buying 
things,’ Birdie was saying. “Especially 
second-hand things. You remember how 
he bought old church 


closed 


an open 


hostility 


the Blairville 
organ?” 
Mrs. 


sO. 


Seth chuckled. “I should say 
Had to put it in the cellar and then 
make holes in. the floors for the pipes to 
go through to the attic—” 

Birdie’s head nodded pivot-like. “And 
the whole house is cluttered up with all 
such odds and ends.” 

“What have you got your eye on?” 
Mrs. Seth asked. 

Birdie lowered her voice: ‘You've 
probably never known about it, Mrs. 


Seth, for it’s always been kept secret, but 
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fully twenty years ago when Cousin 
Clara and Cousin Joseph went to the 
Holy Lands, he brought back a mummy- 
box from Egypt. He always said it was 
a royal Pharoah. Mother went over to 
see them, and when she saw that thing 
in the middle of the parlor—” 

“What did she say?’ Mrs. Seth re- 
membered with a silent chuckle how the 
late Mrs. Keller was more hawkish than 
wren-like. 

“She said that he ought to have his 
head examined, and asked Cousin Clara 
how she ever lived with him so long. 
She said that he had easy-mark written 
all over him and that some fakir had got 
hold of him and sold him stuff that 
wasn't fit for kindling wood. Mother 
was mad.” 

“So your eye is on that, Birdie?” 

“Well, I can’t make up my mind. 
Cyrus says no. He never forgave Joseph 
ior buying that organ. Cyrus was an 
hour late at the sale. He wanted the 
pipes for gutters on the house. He says 
that I’d be as crazy as Joseph if I bid 
on the mummy-box. But I don’t know.” 
Birdie pondered a moment. “I don't 
think it is a real mummy. But it may 
be full of money.” 

Mrs. Seth drew back, beginning to 
remove the lath. 

Birdie hastened to chirp on: “I was 
reading only the other day of an old 
house, empty for years, being torn down, 
and between the walls they found forty 
thousand dollars in greenbacks.” 

Mrs. Seth began to lower the win- 
dow—slowly. 

“And I was reading about a woman 
who years ago brought some vases from 
gvpt,” Birdie’s tongue raced with the 
closing window— “and her daughter 


during housecleaning last spring, threw 


So? 


them out in the yard. By and by a 
Strange plant grew there, a cross be- 
tween a gourd and a pumpkin, and it had 


bright red blossoms that formed into 
seeds—”’ 

Mrs. Seth shut the window. Enough 
was enough and a little of Birdie went a 
long way. No wonder Clara Keller kept 
the Atlantic between herself and her 
husband’s people. Joseph with his organ 
and his mummy-box had been trying 
enough for nearly quarter of a century; 
but to have to endure the ever-near 
cousins, Birdie with her in¢essant, in- 
consequential chirping, and Cyrus, mis- 
erly and queer, for the rest of her life 
was more than one could expect of a 
woman of Clara Keller’s type. No 
wonder she wanted to dispose of everv- 
thing that bound her to them. No 
wonder— 

“Mary,—” Seth’s voice came up the 
back-stairs. “Mary—” slow, easy, 
deliberate—and despotic. “Get ready. 
We're going to the auction.” 

She went to the head of the stairs. 

“T heard you talking to the Bird”; 
that was one of his jokes, and Mrs. Seth 
always felt annoyed when he used it. 
Birdie Keller was simple enough, good- 
ness knew, but it was a fact to condole, 
not to ridicule. “She’s all set to buy 
that mummy-box, and a little encourage- 
ment will do the trick. We'll give her a 
lift and I’ll talk it into her. It’s a chance 
I’ve been waiting for for a long time.” 

Mrs. Seth understood. For fifteen 
years there had been a feud between 
Seth and Cyrus Keller. The cause had 
been trifling. During a terrific wind 
storm a big whitewood in the Keller 
backyard had crashed onto the Coulter 
kitchen garden. Cyrus refused to pay 
damages and Seth deniel Cyrus the 


‘right to move the tree. After a period 


of much bickering Cyrus took the case 
to court and won it. It had been a thorn 
in the side of Seth ever since. But his 
wife had no sympathy for him. 

He was visibly jubilant, whistling in 
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his hit-or-miss tuneless way as_ he 
the light 
waited at 


the gate for her without his usual im- 


harnessed the colt to 


market wagon, and even 


patience. She was very leisurely in com- 
ing out and made no comment when he 
boosted her over the wheel—a courtesy 
he had ignored for years. 

They and 
Her 


feet were unable to reach the foot-rest 


soon overtook Birdie 


squeezed her in between them. 


and she clung to the back of the seat 
with a Seth jokingly 
said that she was perched up like a real 
Mrs. Seth began 
to set her lips tightly together. 


vise-like grasp. 


bird now, all right. 
Birdie was very talkative and specu- 


lated with the 
mummy-box. sympa- 


much enthusiasm on 
Seth 
thetically, nodding his head and agreeing 


listened 


with her wildest stretch of imagination. 
When she mentioned her brother’s wari- 
ness, he praised her business sagacity. 
He openly advised her to buy the 
mummy-box. 

“T wish that I’d brought along my 
purse,’ he even went so far as to say. 
“I'd bid on it, myself.” 

His wife drew her lips tighter, and 
felt to see if the check-book was still in 
her sleeve. It was. 

At the auction she gradually lost her- 
self in the crowd and sat on a crate be- 
the She sat 
patiently while the auctioneer worked 


hind well-house. there 
his way indiscriminately through the 
various articles brought to him on the 
front porch. The mummy-box eventu- 
ally appeared—she had seen pictures of 
such things in magazines. Using his 
notes the auctioneer explained that the 
box was accredited to contain a royal 
The crowd held its 


breath—then tittered; the pipe organ 


Egyptian Pharoah. 
had whetted the public appetite for 
Mrs. Seth 


breath nor tittered. 


humor. neither held her 
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“What am I offered?” the auctioneer 
was not quite sure whether the crowd 
laughed at him or with him, 

“A dollar and a half,’—bid Birdie. 

Mrs. Seth clutched a small boy stand- 
ing near. “You bid two dollars,” she said. 

So it went on—half a dollar at each 
bid. Mrs. Seth became more angry. She 
could see Seth among a group of farm- 
ers laughing each time Birdie made a 
bid Well, let him laugh. The 
higher the bid rose the more he’d be out. 
She was determined to out-bid Birdie. 

Iinally Birdie refused to raise the 
boy’s bid so the box was declared sold. 
Mrs. Seth sent a check to the agent with 
instructions to put the purchase in the 
wagon. She waited until she saw Seth 
looking through the crowd for her, then 
joined him. 

“The Bird’s staying for the whole 
show,” he said as they went down to the 
barn. “Mad as a wet_hen about losing 
that mummy-box, but nineteen dollars 
and a half was all she had. 
bought it for twenty.” 


Some fc Xi Il 


“What’s that 
He squinted through 
the bright sunshine. “It looks like that 
outlandish mummy-box.” 

“Yes, Seth—” 

Her coolness puzzled him. 

“Yes, Seth,” she explained as she 
climbed up over the wheel, “I bought it.” 

“You bought it?” 

“Yes, Seth. I bought it. 
me mad to have you using 


Presently he stopped. 
in the wagon?” 


It made 
sirdie so 
blame what 
Cyrus does, and I’ve always said that 
he wouldn’t be so mean tempered if you 


mean. She’s not to for 


hadn't been so quick to jump on him 
when the tree fell into the garden. The 
chances are you're both stubborn and 
sulky enough, but Cyrus doesn’t use me 
to get even with you, and while I know 
it you won't use her to get even with 


him.” 
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“Well—’he was quick to see the logic 
of her reasoning, but attempted to 
lighten her attack. “I was just having 
a little joke, Mary, that’s all. So you 
spent twenty dollars of your egg and 
butter money just to keep me from get- 
ting even with Cyrus. Well, well.” 

“Just a little joke of mine, Seth, on 
you.” She did not look to see the effect 
of her words. “I paid for it with a 
check made out in your name.” 

She knew that he was too angry to 
speak. Silently he untied the colt and 
climbed to the seat. He sat beside her, 
looking straight ahead, and held the 
reins loose. Even when the colt gradu- 
ally broke into higher speed, jolting the 
wagon against the stones and ruts from 
one side of the road to the other, the 
reins remained loose. Mrs. Seth clutched 
the side of the seat. 

“Seth Coulter,” she cried presently, 
“there's no need of you showing your 
temper like this. Can't you see he’s 
running away?” 

He seemed not to be aware of her 
presence. 

“Seth,” she cried, “he’s headed 
straight for the river. Oh—” she shut 
her eves and clung desperately to the 
seat as the colt dashed into the shallow 
stream, jolting the wheels from one rock 
to another, splashing the water above the 
seat; then as the colt sped out into the 
road, galloping straight to the home 
barn-vard, she braced herself for the 
storm that she felt would surely come. 

Climbing down over the wheel, a 
glance in the wagon showed her that the 
mummy-box was gone. It must have 
jogged out coming through the river; 


st likely it would float along until it” 


‘ water-soaked and sunk. A good rid- 
dance she thought. 

‘eth unharnessed in silence. In silence 

‘ame in for a belated dinner, and in 

ce he sat through a hearty meal. 


Sitting opposite, Mrs. Seth was wonder- 
ing if the storm had blown over, or just 
muttering, coming up slow and easy 
to break in a sudden clap of thunder and 
bright lightning. With Cyrus it was 
sometimes one way, sometimes the 
other. 

Presently an automobile stopped at 
the gate, and steps approached on the 
gravel path. Peering out, Mrs. Seth, 
with a quick glance across the table, 
went out upon the back porch. But 
Birdie Keller—for it was she—pushed 
her thin self past Mrs. Seth in the door- 
way and came into the kitchen. Seth’s 
fork remaineil suspended mid-way to 
his plate. 

“| heard you bought the mummy- 
box,” Birdie said, her black eves spark- 
ling as she focused her gaze first to one 
and then to the other. “Lost it in the 
river, didn’t you, or did Seth get mad 
and pitch it in? Folks calculated he was 
mad by the way the colt went. But 
Cyrus fished it out and is bringing it up 
on the stone boat. He said you could be 
arrested for leaving it in the river to 
poison the fish. He’s a good mind to 
report you to the selectmen. You'll have 
to pay him for carting it here for you, 
anyway, he says.” 

Mrs. Seth led Birdie out upon the 
porch—easily but firmly. She was afraid 
that Seth would do something desperate, 
he was getting so red, and he had eaten 
so much dinner. But in the doorway 
Birdie turned. 

“You needn’t be afraid, Seth. Cyrus 
won't charge you much for toting up the 
mummy-box. But,” as her glance swept 
downwards, “ a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” 

Mrs. Seth amazed into speechlessness 
at the audacity of the occurrence, stood 
watching Birdie pick up the basket of 
peaches—big Albertas that Cyrus had 
brought in yesterday; peaches were 
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scarce this season and were worth two 
dollars a basket. Birdie grunted as she 
went down the steps, but she held the 
basket securely. 

Then the kitchen 
sound of a chair falling. 


the 
threw 


from came 
Seth 
open the screen door. 

“You get out of this yard, you, you—” 
he grasped for words in his impotent 
tage as he shook both fists. “And stay 
And you tell Cyrus Keller to stay 
out, too. 


out. 
If he steps one foot on my 
You tell 
him that. And if he leaves that mummy- 


land, I’ll have him arrested. 


box contraption on my property I'll sue 
him for putting rubbish on my land.” 
almost to the front 


Birdie gate— 


stopped short. “If I give back these 
peaches,” she bargained, “can I have the 
mummy-box ?” 

Mrs. Seth grasped the opporunity to 
finish hostilities. “For goodness sake 
exclaimed, “if 


want that thing, take it.” 


ves, Birdie”; she you 
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Birdie slid the basket of peaches to 
the ground. “You’re a good neighbor, 
Mrs. Seth,” she declared genially. “But 
Seth,” she glared at him as he glowered 
under his thick brows at her; “oh, you'll 
worse than that, Seth Coulter. 
when you find out that you’re not so 
smart as you think you are. That man 
out there,’ she waved towards the big 
car on the opposite side of the road, 
“was just too late in getting to the 
auction to see you before you left. He’s 
from a big museum in the city, and he’s 
after the mummy-box. 
real Pharoah, and that it’s worth—” 

The she Seth 
jump—just as if a hornet had stung 


scowl 


He says it’s a 


price named made 
him, thought Mrs. Seth—or as if he had 
sat on a thistle. Almost she had a cer- 
tain vague sympathy for him as she took 
hold of his shirt sleeve and opened the 
screen door, leading him into the kitchen. 
In a vague way, too, she felt that Birdie 


had trumped her ace. 


Reminiscence 


(Winona’s WAUKEWAN) 


FRANK EVERETT PALMER 


I can remember warm and sunny days, 
And sleepy, cerulescent summer skies 
For which forever in my heart there lies 
A tender love, and little crystal bays 
With harmless summer breezes, and the haze 
Of far-off hills, and dream-producing cries 
Of water-skimming birds, and singing sighs 


Of pines whose swishing tops a Zephyr sways. 


And I remember that my heart was free, 
And that my soul was full of happiness ; 
And every sunset left a deep impress 
Upon my mind,—and every wave and tree 
Was sweet, and life was perfect everywhere, 
And yet, my dear, you were not with me there. 
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Mental Hygiene in the Public Schools 


BENJAMIN W. BAKER, M. D. 


SUPERINTENDENT LACONIA STATE SCHOOL 


NY APPROACH to mental 

hygiene in the public school must 

begin with the home. This word, 
home, which is found in some form in 
every language, may mean in New 
Hampshire a country farmhouse, a vil- 
lage cottage, or a modern cave dwelling 
in a cliff made of bricks on a city street 
where there is no place in which a young 
child can play, free from constant dan- 
gers. Nevertheless, in and about the 
home are the stimuli which make and 
modify the reactions of its inhabitants. 
Each person is the product of his in- 
herent make-up, played upon by the 
forces of his environment. The mother 
and father, the grandmother, the nurse 
or household servant, are often the home 
personalities who play upon the child 
during his formative years. 

When we each turn back in retrospec- 
tive memory to our childhood days how 
vividly we recall the well or spring, the 
mantel shelf behind the stove, the framed 
horse-hair wreath on the parlor wall, the 
first new dress or pair of boots! These 
recollections emphasize the indelibility of 
the early impressions. Early home- 
formed impressions are used as a yard- 
stick with which to judge all future 
events to a much greater extent than are 
the impressions of maturer years. Many 
a great man has clearly traced back to 
his mother, to an older sister or a maiden 
aunt the beneficent stimuli which formed 
the early pattern of his mind, this child- 
ish mental pattern becoming for him the 

around which mature character 

s built, so staunchly and truly that he 
became a national personality. 

l\ is truly said that “the home divided 


against itself becomes the battleground 
on which many a child’s future is sac- 
rificed.” There are the wealthy homes 
with little family companionship or good 
example; the economically ppor homes 
in which order, cooperation and family 
affection preside; homes in which the 
children are constantly harassed by hit 
or miss discordant methods of thought 
and action on the part of both parents. 
In the majority of cases discords in the 
home are due quite as much to emotional 
instability as to lack of intelligence. 

The infant is the least artificial of the 
human family. The infant cries from 
but few causes: the three principal ones 
being discomfort, anger and fear. His 
discomfort may be caused by hunger, his 
resentment to restraint of motion by his 
clothing, his fear by sudden changes in 
position or to loud noises. These three 
primitive reactions through daily experi- 
ence add to themselves associational re- 
actions at an early date. Let us suppose 
that the child is hungry and cries. He 
is fed, then petted and carried about the 
room. After a few repetitions of this he 
associates the petting and carrying with 
the feeding. Soon the stimulus of pet- 
ting and carrying is associated with the 
feeding, later this stimulus may disasso- 
ciate itself to the extent that the child 
will cry when he is not hungry but when 
he wishes to be petted and carried. In 
this way the stimuli and associated 


stimuli of his childhood produce re- 


actions and associated reactions for good 
and useful or bad and harmful character 
until as he enters school he may already 
have well defined patterns of mind. 
The child cries from fear partly be- 
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cause the infantile brain is already con- 
ditioned to a fear stimulus. The very 
existence of primitive man depended in 
part on constant fear for hundreds of 
thousands of years. Even today-we live 
in fear of the horrors of war. We study 
disease to postpone death, which we fear. 
We turn instinctively to our religion to 
soften the fear of an approaching end. 
More than any other member of the ani- 
mal kingdom mankind is so constructed 
that he can in retrospect fear the results 
of the sins of the past and in prospect 
worry about the evils that are to come. 

Hunger is a desire. The desire for 
food has always been an urge in the 
human family. Assuming that this de- 
sire is generally supplied to our school 
children there are other hungers which 
they are constantly striving to satisfy so 
that we might truly classify desires and 
fears as the most determining motives 
in every life. These two motives should 
properly be classed in the field of emo- 
tions rather than in that of intelligence. 
A close study of these emotions as 
evidenced in every child, and keen under- 
standing of their workings in each indi- 
vidual goes a long 


way toward their 


hygienic modification and control. 

In the second chapter of Genesis it is 
stated that the Lord God planted a gar- 
den and there he put a man whom he 
had formed. I sometimes wonder if 
Friedrich Froebel had been reading 
Genesis when he called the child’s school 
“kindergarten,” or if he thought of the 
child’s mind as a garden to be cultivated 
by the teacher. 

On entrance to school the child’s mind 
should be a fertile open garden, one 
without shadows of fear or mental scars 
of unhappy past experiences; with sun- 
light playing in all parts of it. From the 
fifth or sixth year the child is destined 
to spend most of his time in school, at 


At 


least until sixteen years of age. 


HYGIENE 


school age we assume that all childrey 
possess average mental endowment. We 
know that 2 per cent of them do not 
possess it. We assume that all children are 
endowed with average physical health: 
we know that many of them are not. We 
know that if the child is to achieve aver- 
age social adjustment and average grade 
progress he must learn cooperation, co- 
Ordination and concentration. To co- 
Operate he must respect his teacher and 
have faith in her. 
his 


He must coordinate 
others drills and 


One of the emotions which often 


actions with in 
games. 
prevents the greatest degree of co- 
Operation and coordination is that of 
jealousy. Some degree of jealousy is not 
uncommon in small children, particularly 
in the selfish child. The child is jealous 
of a newly arrived baby or his jealousy 
is stimulated by an unwise mother who 
constantly compares the child with a 
more favored sister or brother. These 
selfish, jealous patterns of childhood 
should be and often are revised, or for- 
gotten soon after entering school. Those 
which become intensified and are carried 
on to adolescence produce a shrinking, 
shut in attitude or a boastful, pugnacious 
attitude. They, therefore, prevent free 
and hearty cooperation and coordination 
in school work, and after school is passed 
they prevent the possessor from achiev- 
ing the greatest blessings for the com- 
munity in which he lives; for codperation 
and coordination is the cement which 
binds together all society. 

The capacity of concentration or the 
act of focusing the attention must be de- 
veloped in order to successfully acquire 
school knowledge. In early childhood 
attention is weak. All children are domi 
nated by accidental external influences. 
When this condition exists for several 
years we describe such a person as being 
distractible. We often forget that the 
child in-the school room must learn to 
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be inattentive and to shut out much that 
is going on about him that he may be- 
come attentive to a few things. In order 
to make choice of impressions and ex- 
ercise active attention the child must ac- 
cumulate a memory residue to influence 
his perceptions. Some children are slow 
to acquire concentration because of in- 
complete functioning of the gland sys- 
tem, too rapid growth, lack of proper 
nutrition due to precocious or selective 
appetites, lack of sleep, moving pictures, 
physical exhaustion due to more alluring 
or diverting natural interests, to say 
nothing of poor ventilation in the home 
and in the school house. All animals 
and most people desire to flee from un- 
pleasant things. The school child can 
not flee from an irksome task, but his 
mind can, and it roves afield while his 
lessons are neglected. These imaginings 
or visualizations when indulged in too 
continuously are spoken of as “day 
dreaming.” The child who is a constant 
day dreamer and who can not acquire 
concentration, strongly suggests the need 
of inquiry into his life outside of school 
hours. 

As far as property is concerned all 
children are born socialists, and must be 
taught honesty in its many phases, es- 
pecially as to personal possessions. On 
entering school the normal child should 
know without aid from the teacher the 
number of pencils which belong to him. 
The child who will take the pencils of 
another child is often the one who will 
be found copying another’s work, and 
few children realize the serious double 
penalty which attends copying. 

We can readily understand that the 
child who is so dependent on his mother 
that he can not go to sleep unless she 
lies down on the bed with him and who 
can not go to school unless his mother 
goes with him might be expected to be 
be sc wanting in self-reliance as to be 


already conditioned for copying another’s 
work. The mental hygiene problem in 
the public schools is not infrequently the 
only child in the family or the child who 
has been seriously sick and consequently 
over-indulged by loving parents. 

Copying, lying, evasiveness, secretive- 
ness, at the age of eight, if not overcome, 
may at the age of twelve mean a moody 
and resentful loser at games, mal-adjust- 
ment in the social and educational life of 
the school and delinquency. Dr. William 
Healy claims that an excess of street life 
is a large factor in delinquency. He states 
that twenty per cent of delinquency is the 
result of too large a variety of purpose- 
less amusement, and he attributes sixty- 
two per cent of delinquency to bad 
companions. Few public school students 
become delinquents or petty criminals at 
once. It is a progressive process which 
in many cases could be corrected, but 
much mental hygiene teaching will be re- 
quired to offset the influence of the con- 
tinuous parading of sex and crime for 
commercial gain by the stage, the moving 
picture and the magazine. 

Strange as it may seem many mental 
hygiene problems in school are presented 
by the very bright child. The boy of su- 
perior intelligence may learn his lessons 
so easily that he gets in the habit of de- 
ferring the period of exertion until he 
neglects it altogether. He may be very 
unsympathetic and unkind to duller pu- 
pils. Perhaps after getting his lessons 
he spends the remaining time retarding 
others or inciting them to troublesome 
acts. He not infrequently becomes res- 
istive to authority. If he should be small 
for his age, childish in appearance, but 
possessing a high intelligence quotient 
and approaching puberty he is quite 
likely to make trouble if he is treated in 
accordance with his size; this is espe- 
cially true if the teacher is a woman. 

When faulty mental patterns and un- 
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social conduct exist the question is, 
“what can be done to correct them?” If 
this condition is a result of a defective 
or diseased brain the best medical advice 
should be sought, but even in such cases 
the better such children are understood 
by parents and teachers the more sym- 
pathetic consideration the child will re- 
ceive. 

All children should be taught to meet 
life’s troubles and perplexities honestly 
and bravely; not to have mental tan- 
trums, not to submit passively and not 
to run away, but to attack these difficul- 
ties, study them for a solution, seek ad- 
vice and try to intelligently overcome 
them. Realizing that deviations of char- 
acter and abnormal mental attitudes are 
of gradual growth we should also realize 
that there is no instant means by which 
to dispose of these conditions. Their 


occurrence can best be prevented in many 
instances through proper early education 


and training by parents and teachers who 
must themselves understand these con- 
ditions. Wise parents and teachers do 
not indulge in the teasing of children a= 
the creating of favoritisms which foster 
jealousies. Wise parents and teachers 
constantly seek to avoid and prevent ab- 
normal emotional reactions. They try 
to prevent dishonesty and mental con- 
flicts. They tactfully recognize the drab 
and subdued child who is craving recog- 
nition and who is 
to commit 
obtain it. 
Emotional poise is contagious. Pro- 
fessor MacDougall declares that the 
emotions of the members of a mob are 
fused. They are of one mind and 
emotion and they are practically in- 
capable at the time of exercising inde- 
pendent judgments. When someone has 
shouted “fire” in a crowded theatre panic 
has been prevented by the orchestra 
which has started a familiar air. 
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seldom known obedience to be com. 
manded either in home or school by 
a loud voice. The mother or teacher 
who uses a quiet, firm tone of voice 
supported by intelligent, consistey: 
action, will obtain results. In other 
words, emotional control is best taught 
by those who have learned it and their 
own example is their greatest aid in 
teaching it. 

We of course realize that children in 
our public schools needing mental hy- 
gienic interference are few in number. 
The public schools of New Hampshire 
have been rapidly improving, and there 
never has been a time in the history oi 
our state when our school houses have 
been better lighted, better heated and 
ventilated. There never has been a time 
when the toilet provisions have been 
more sanitary. In the history of our 
school system there never has been a 
time which approached the present in 
its efficiency or when our schools were 
presided over by more intelligent, earnest 
and sincere workers. Our best educators 
realize that the school curriculum must 
be constantly changed to meet educa- 
tional needs. They realize that there are 
many things which they would like to 
see done but which time alone can bring 
about. 

Perhaps some psychological under- 
standing, individual instruction and 
accuracy might be as helpful to the pupil 
as speed and mass instruction. We can 
console ourselves that the great majority 
of our school children are very normal 
human beings, that may have inherited 
good qualities which are even strong 
enough to enable them to overcome and 
throw off faulty mental patterns, over- 
come bad habits of control and stand 
forth as well-developed ample person- 
alities. 

The life of Nathaniel Bowditch, who 
wrote the “American Practical Navi- 
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gator,” pictures him as a peculiar child, 
wanting in the best home surroundings, 
but with a special gift for mathematics. 
Once he narrowly escaped a thrashing 
by his school-master, who believed the 
boy had copied a hard problem which he 
had worked out unaided. In early youth 
Patrick Henry, who stirred our national 
conscience into patriotic rebellion, was 
thought to be a deviated character. We 
should also remember that the childhood 
of many of our great men has not been 
such, in all cases, as to plainly predict 
their future greatness. There are, doubt- 
less, many defects in our school children, 
and need of psychological and mental 
hygienic knowledge on the part of our 
parents and teachers, but we should look 
upon these defects only at ten o’clock 
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in the morning when we are feeling well 
and strong and can give them impartial 
consideration. 

New England was settled largely bv 
people from the British Isles when the 
stock of that company was in the pink 
of condition. I have always thought 
that these early settlers were a superior 
race. That was about 150 years ago. I 
can not believe that superior race of 150 
years ago is not today the equal of anv 
other, even if we should be generous 
enough to concede some falling off in 
racial value for various reasons. 

New Hampshire must not allow her- 
self to get an inferiority complex, but 
rather to see her children through clear 
and honest eyes as peers of any schovl 
children in existence. 


Diamond in the R ough 


POTTER SPAULDING 


The smallest nutshells sometimes hold 
The rarest, sweetest meat, 

And richest jewels oft are found 
In settings small, complete! 

When Nature made our native state 
She formed no broad expanse, 

She simply took a corner lot 
By hills and streams enhanced! 

She waved her wand and said some words 
And see what we have here! 

New Hampshire! Nature’s wonder work! 
The state without a peer! 

Her map may be of rough outline 
But her heart is polished gold! 

Here men have found content and thrift 
And joy a hundred fold! 





A Grave Experience 


GEORGE A. FOSTER 


AVING recently passed the mile 

post marked “forty,” it suddenly 

occurred to me that the sands of 
life were running out; that my days and 
the hairs of my head were numbered 
(although not the same, I hope) and 
that I should put my house in order. I 
had some time since, at the importunity 
of a legal friend, made my will. 

This was a most interesting process. 
I really had not considered it necessary. 
But my attorney (it certainly adds to 
one’s self-esteem to have an attorney) 
dwelt at length upon the complications 
which would ensue, should I “demise in- 
testate, leaving issue.”” Much impressed, 
I agreed to submit. 

With a commendable terseness, I dis- 
posed of “all my estate, real, personal or 
mixed, and wherever situate,” and 
uttered a prayer that it would not be too 
mixed. I found that I could have some- 
thing to say about my worldly posses- 
sions even after death, which gave me a 
peculiar feeling. A few questions of my 
friend, regarding what might happen if 
I left nothing but debts, brought forth 
the hardly comforting knowledge that 
my “estate would be administered as in- 
solvent.” In that case, I inquired as to 
what might happen to “my issue,” but 
was not encouraged to pursue this 
topic. 

It seemed to me that the only thing 
left to do was to purchase a lot in the 
cemetery, and make sure that I had legal 
title to a spot in which my weary bones 
might rest. I broached the subject to a 
brother even older than I, found him to 
be in a receptive frame of mind, and so 
we set out. 


As we had both married charming 
young girls, considerably our juniors, jt 
seemed fair that they should have a hand 
in the purchase as, under the law of aver- 
ages, they would be the ones to weep at 
our biers, and theirs would be the sad 
duty of keeping our memories ever green. 
Because this would necessitate frequent 
(we hoped) trips to the cemetery, it ap- 
peared reasonable that they should aid 
in selecting the lots. 

Our town is not large, and its residents 
are well known to each other. So it was 
that when we arrived at the cemetery we 
found an agreeable young man in charge; 
one who knew our families and our- 
selves. He was interested at once in the 
possible sale of two lots, and sniffed the 
air as eagerly as any realtor as he led us 
across the greensward. 

I suggested timidly that perhaps there 
was some unoccupied space in the 
“family lot.” While this thought seemed 
to disappoint him, he said we might look 
it over. 

When we arrived there, he busied him- 
self with measuring and soon announced 
that, to his surprise, there was “room for 
four of you here, if you don’t mind 
crowdin’ a mite.” After some discus- 
sion, we decided, to his manifest delight, 
that we shouldn’t rest well if we were 
crowded. So with his blue prints un- 
folded and expatiating upon the beauty 
of the surroundings, he led us on. 

“Now,” he said, “we've got some ele- 
gant lots out on the front lawn. There 
ain’t any better, and the tombstones 
would show fine from the highway. 
They’re a little bit expensive, but I guess 
you can stand that.” 
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We assured him that we preferred a 
more secluded and restful location, as 
the constant hum of motors seemed 
annoying. 

Cheerfully he went on, and brought us 
to another section, which did not seem 
to be over-inhabited. “Now, here,” he 
remarked with enthusiasm, “is a likely 
spot, and I can sell you two together. 
You want separate lots, but close to- 
gether, don’t you?” I murmured that 
that seemed feasible. 

“How do you like these, right here on 
the roadway, and easy to get at? They’re 
big enough for four, I reckon, but I'll 
measure-—No, this one’s a little small. 
How big a tombstone you goin’ to 
have?” he said, turning suddenly on my 
sister-in-law, who, startled by a question 
to which she had given no previous con- 
sideration, haltingly said that she guessed 
just “an average sized one.” “Well,” 
said the salesman, “if it ain’t too big you 
can get four of you into this—but better 
git it big enough.” 

“Of course,” he went on, “you can 
always sell a piece of it if you don’t need 
it. There’s a feller over there that used 
only half of his lot and then moved out 
of town. He had space enough left for 
three or four and he wanted to sell. Hap- 
pened it was right next to Bill Jones’s 
brother-in-law. Bill didn’t have any lot 
so I called him up. ‘Bill,’ I says, ‘don’t 
want to buy a good cemetery lot, do you? 
[ got a chance for you to get a bargain 
right next to your brother-in-law.’ 
‘Gosh!’ he says, ‘I’ve never thought of 
it.’ “Well,” says I, ‘there ain’t no time 
like the present. You're here today and 
gone tomorrow.’ ” 

We finally got him back to the subject 


of the lots we were considering, which 
he enthusiastically described as among 
the best in the whole cemetery. Suddenly 
a new thought struck him. “Say, I just 
thought of it, but General Anderson is 
right there in the next lot.” 

I gave a slight start, as did the others, 
and we looked furtively over our shoul- 
ders, half expecting to see the lately 
deceased general, a genial soul, extend- 
ing a welcoming hand. 

After some further discussion, our 
guide decided that the two lots under dis- 
cussion were large enough for our needs, 
if we felt sure that our families would 
not increase. On this point he argued 
strongly in favor of large lots, citing the 
case of one Van Gammon, who, after 
purchasing a lot for six, then the size of 
his family, later remarried twice and 
eventually increased his family to twelve, 
making it necessary to buy another lot 
far removed from his original one. We 
were able to withstand this onslaught, 
however, with the hearty co-operation of 
the ladies of the party. 

“Well, then,” he announced, “I guess 
that settles it. Oh, say,” he burst out 
suddenly, “which of you wants to be 
next to the general?” 

This question was startling, as we 
thought we had completed the trans- 
action which would eventually provide a 
resting place for our mortal remains. We 
could not decide, and so we told the 
salesman to make out the deeds to the 
lots, just as he pleased, and we would 
take our chances on being next to the 
general. 

And to this day we have not investi- 
gated to learn who will enjoy that 
privilege. 





SARAH FRANCES DEARBORN 








REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sarah Frances Dearborn 


HENRY H. 


EW PORT, New Hampshire, 

familiarly known throughout the 

country as “The Sunshine 
Town,” from its charming location, amid 
beautiful and attractive sur- 
roundings, and noted for its diversified 
interests and the intelligence, energy and 
enterprise of its citizens, like most of the 
towns in the western part of the state 
bordering on the Connecticut River, and 
those adjacent thereto, was originally 
settled by people from Connecticut. A 
small party from Kenilworth, in that 
state, coming in 1766, made the first set- 
tlement in that town, and were subse- 
quently joined by others from the same 
locality. Among the latter, coming in 
1771, was Josiah Stevens, who left Ken- 
ilworth with his family in 1767 and 
located in the town of Alstead, whence, 
atter four years, he removed to New- 
port and there made his home with his 
former townspeople. He became an ac- 


scenery 


tive member of the community, was en- 
gaged in farming as well as mercantile 
life, and served as town clerk for nearly 
twenty years. 


He was of a religious 
turn of mind, and a deacon of the Con- 
gregational Church, eventually felt a call 
to preach the gospel, and went as a mis- 
sionary to the Isles of Shoals, where he 
died in 1804. 

His son, Josiah Stevens, 2d, who had 
in Kenilworth in 1765, also 
prominent citizen, and was 
“Major” Stevens from his 
military service. He matried one 
Hannah Huntoon of Kingston, and 
among their children was Josiah, 3d, 


been born 
became a 


kn wn as 


METCALF 


whose career was more distinguished 
than that of any of his ancestors. He 
served as moderator, selectman, superin- 
tendent of schools, representative in the 
Legislature for several years, and deputy 
sheriff. He was elected Secretary of 
State in 1838 and removed to Concord, 
where he held the office for five years, 
and was subsequently prominent in 
public affairs in Concord, serving as 
chairman of the board of selectmen, 
member of the school board and police, 
justice, and was also a candidate for 
mayor after the organization of the 
city government. His wife was a daugh- 
ter of Aaron Nettleton, a prominent 
Newport citizen. Among their children 
was Josiah Stevens, 4th, born August 
31, 1823, who removed with the family 
to Concord in youth. He was a dis- 
tinguished soldier in the Union Army in 
the Civil War, serving as Major in the 
2nd N. H. Regiment and Lieutenant Col- 
in the 9th. He became station 
agent for the Concord Railroad at Man- 
chester in 1869, serving till 1875, and 
died there a few years later. His wife 
was Ann H. Head, of the noted Hook- 
sett family of that name, and a sister of 
the late Goy. Natt Head. 

SARAH FRANCES STEVENS, daughter of 
Col. Josiah and Ann H. (Head) Stevens, 
was born in Concord, N. H., Jan. 23, 
1854, on the place then owned by her 


onel 


‘father, later the home of Mary Baker 


Eddy. She was educated in the public 
schools of Concord and Manchester, 
graduating from the Manchester higia 
school in the class of 1872. On Novem- 
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ber 9, 1880, she was united in marriage 
with Joseph Henry Dearborn, of Pem- 
broke, an extensive farmer of that town, 
and proprietor of large real estate hold- 
ings in Manchester, and subsequently 
made her home in Pembroke. Mr. Dear- 
born was a descendant in the eighth gen- 
eration from Godfrey Dearborn, who 
came from County Devon in England to 
America early in the 17th century and 
went with the party of Rev. John Wheel- 
wright from Boston to Exeter in 1638, 
but later removed to Hampton. He was 
the ancestor of a distinguished family, 
among whose members was Gen. Henry 
Dearborn of Revolutionary and subse- 
quent military fame. Mr. Dearborn was 
a graduate of Harvard College of the 
class of 1871, was a prominent citizen of 
Pembroke and the first Master of Pem- 
broke Grange, of which his wife was 
also a charter member and the first 
Worthy Ceres. This Grange was re- 
organized in December, 1885, and it was 
early in the following year, under their 
administration, that the largest class of 
candidates that had ever been initiated 
in a subordinate Grange in the country, 
were admitted to membership. It was 
in this Grange that Mrs. Dearborn’s first 
important work, along social and fra- 
ternal lines, was accomplished, and she, 
herself, became Master of the organiza- 
tion a few years later, when a full corps 
of lady officers, one of the first in the 
country, was elected. 

Aside from her work in the Grange, 
she took an active interest in general 
educational affairs, and served for six 
years as a member-.of the Pembroke 
Board of Education, the last two years 
as chairman. 

She was the founder and for four 
years Regent of Buntin Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Pembroke, which celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary in December, 
1926, and her interest in the organization 
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was such and her work so successfy| 
that she was honored with the position 
of State Regent in 1910-11. She has 
also been prominent in the work of the 
National society, serving several years as 
a member of the Credentials Committee, 
and for three years as chairman of 
tellers. For two years she had charge oj 
the National D. A. R. Museum, before 
the office of curator was established. 
She has served on many different com- 
mittees of the National society, and is 
now on her third year as a member 0 
the National D. A. R. Defense Com- 
mittee for New Hampshire, and is a 
member of the National D. A. R. Off- 
cers’ Club of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Dearborn has been actively inter- 
ested from its start in the “New Hamp- 
Shire’s Daughters” organization oj 
Boston, in which she has held various po- 
sitions on committees and otherwise, and 
of which she was president in 1912-14. 
She is also a member of the N. H. So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America, 
and of the Massachusetts Chapter of the 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots oi 
America; also the Piscataqua Pioneers, 
Massachusetts Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety, the Harvard Club and the 
Woman’s Charity Club of Boston, and 
is a Past President of the Brookline 
Morning Club, besides holding member- 
ship in various other organizations. For 
several years past she has been avoiding 
active service in these organizations as 
far as possible, but still finds herseli 
drawn into the work to a considerable 
extent wherever she may be. For many 
years her winter home has been in Bos- 
ton, while her summer vacations are 
largely spent at York Beach, where she 
has a cottage, but she still retains the 
Pembroke home, where is her legal resi- 
dence, and her deep interest in all that 
pertains to the welfare of her native 
state. ~ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dearborn had three chil- 
dren: Jenness Stevens, born August 17, 
1881 (New Hampshire College, 1904), 
married Edith Dalton of Suncook, 
June 19, 1907; children, Lucy, Joseph 
Henry, Frances and Elizabeth. These 
reside on the old farm at Pembroke. 
Second, Joseph Jewell, born December 6, 
1882 (Harvard 1907), married Inez J. 
Emery of Concord, September 24, 1910; 
children, Joan, Lewis Emery, John Jen- 
ness. Joseph Jewell Dearborn was a post- 


graduate in forestry, and was superin- 
tendent of the Diamond Match Company 
at Athol, Mass. He died April 17, 1923. 
The widow and children reside in Con- 
cord, N. H. Third, Sarah Elizabeth, 
born March 17, 1885; married Arthur 
Dryden Campbell of Boston, treasurer 
of the American Painting and Decorat- 
ing Company; children, Patricia and 
Deborah. They reside at 51 Pinckney 
street, Boston, where Mrs. Dearborn 
also has her winter home. 
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A Village V anishing 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


We climbed a long and winding hill 
To find this trim New England village 
With square white houses, spacious lawns 
Flanked by the rolling fields for tillage. 
With freedom of the open space, 
rise, and Old-fashioned roses climbed and bloomed; 
1912-14 In thriving mien and beauty flung, 

H. So. No hint the cozy hamlet doomed. 
ee True, true, had Fate for some time closed 
A mansion known our nation through; 
As yet, no younger hand had thrown 
The door ajar to start anew. 

The windows had been taken out 

A building down the street, half-way, 
And Progress wept, as she surveyed 
The tempest’s fury wreak decay. 

The ancient church, the store, the school 
Strove that their prestige be maintained, 
"Though smaller grew the village school, 
And aging folks in number gained. 
Beside the flowers in old-time yard, 
That edged the broad and handsome street, 
A lady with a quiet grace, 

herself Of olden lineage, but neat, 
siderable Walked, touching tenderly each bloom, 
As much of the forgotten past 

As she, who, in her lengthened skirt, 

To age Victorian was cast. 

I liked the fluted ruffles at 

Her slender wrists, her parted hair; 
‘Though gray, its coil was that of youth, 
And elegance was clinging there. 
Ah, is this charming village doomed? 
Will Time of natives leave no trace? 

I questioned as the lady clipped 
A rose—who'll take her place? 
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Fean Foseph Marie Toscan 


DR. JAMES A. SPAULDING 


HE ROMANCE of John Toscan, 

a former Vice Consul of France 

at Portsmouth, began with the 
birth, in October, 1742, of John Parrott 
son of Abraham and Elizabeth (French) 
Parrot at Broad Hempston, England, for 
this boy ran away from home and joined 
the fleet of Admiral 
General Wolfe aboard. 
charged 


with 
John was dis- 
“Prince Frederick 
William” at Halifax, made his way to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and mar- 
ried Deborah Walker, and one of their 
children, Elizabeth French Parrott, was 
to become the wife of Toscan. 


Saunders 


from the 


John Toscan, as we shall know him 
hereafter, the son of George and Hip- 


polyte Toscan, was born in Ventavon in 
the Province of Hautes Alpes in France 
in 1752. When he grew up, he was sent 
to Paris to live with his uncle, George, 
who was curator of the Jardin des 
Plantes. Under his uncle’s guidance, he 
became acquainted with the children of 
some of the nobility, and we hear of his 
calling with them on prominent person- 
ages connected with the Court of France, 
at Versailles. 

He lived at one time on the Street of 
the Monkey named after a celebrated 
tavern of that name, with Gravier who 
was the Department of 
Waters and Forests of France. 
still that the 
diplomatic service was early marked out 
for Toscan and when at Madrid in his 
twentieth year in 1772, he wrote letters 


secretary of 


Letters extant show 


to an uncle in Grenoble mentioning the 
the day, the wonderful 
buildings and pictures and his travels to 
Bilbao, Cadiz and Barcelona. He re- 


tashions of 


mained at Madrid seven years, being 
charge d’affaires, learning Spanish and 
English and being much made of by the 
Honorable John Jay, our Minister to 
Spain; and he was also intimate with 
Genet so largely mentioned in the his- 
tory of our Revolution. 

When Toscan was nominated Vice 
Consul for New England, he took with 
him from Ambassador Jay letters to 
Governor Livingston of New Jersey and 
to Governor Gerry of Massachusetts. 
With the letter to Governor Gerry, the 
originator of the scheme of “gerry- 
mandering”’ various districts for political 
purposes, he brought a dozen gold but- 
tons for the Governor’s waistcoat; and 
these we can imagine him displaying in 
style at the next convening of the Gen- 
eral Court. 

Arriving in Beston in June, 1781, 
John Toscan was named Vice Consul at 
Portsmouth where he made the ac- 
quaintance of John Parrott and _ his 
family and ultimately fell in love with 
his charming daughter Elizabeth and 
married her. A document still in ex- 
istence shows that there was some ques- 
tion as to the legality of the marriage 
of a French official into a simple Ameri- 
can family; but in a charming love let- 
ter from Toscan to Miss Parrott, he as- 
sures her that if she loves him, every- 
thing will be all right for he will obtain 
a special royal permit to marry her 
whenever she says the word. 

Portsmouth was, in those days, 4 
flourishing town with a large marine 
trade to the West Indies, so that the 
official duties of Mr. Toscan were many. 
As representatives of France, he wel- 
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comed the commander of the De- 
Grasse naval expedition when they 
arrived in Portsmouth after their defeat 
by the British. He met Lafayette on 
his visit to that town, and his greatest 
pleasure in life was in being rowed on 
the river in a barge painted white with 
a white awning and with twelve oars- 
men all dressed in white duck; and be- 
side him President George Washing- 
ton, Governor Langdon and General 
Sullivan. 

When John Paul Jones came to Ports- 
mouth to look after the building of the 
frigate “America,” which was to be 
given to Jones to command, he _ be- 
came acquainted with Toscan, boarded 
in the same house with him and 
together they rowed to the island where 
the frigate was being built; they did 
their best to encourage the rapid prog- 
ress on the ship. When it was decided 
that the “America” should be presented 
to the French Government, Mr. Toscan 
was on the spot as the representative of 
that Government. We also see him 
active in planning and carrying out a 
wonderful festival in Portsmouth to re- 
joice over the birth of a Dauphin of 
France,—afterward Louis XVI; and 
in a word, he was prominent in 
Portsmouth business and Portsmouth 
society whenever the French were there, 
and there were a great many of them at 
this time in the history of the United 
States as every one knows. 

Among the documents still extant and 
deposited with the Historical Society of 
the State at Concord, there are a large 
number of reports written by Toscan to 


the French Government concerning the. 


growth of the United States, its popula- 
tion, resources, trade, agriculture, timber 
and minerals, and a careful reader can 
not fail to see that Toscan was not only 
very able in Governmental affairs but 
also had the art of expressing himself 


in a_ fascinating manner, something 
unusual in documents of this sort. 

Mr. Toscan lived, on his arrival in 
Portsmouth, in the Whipple House 
where I was born and in the Purcell 
House where John Paul Jones also 
boarded. Later on, after his marriage, 
he moved to the Livermore House, still 
standing on Livermore Street, but 
moved across the road to give space for 
the Haven Park. After its occupancy 
by the Toscans, this house had, as one 
of its tenants, Samuel Elliott Coues, the 
famous philosopher of Portsmouth in 
whose garden, as a boy, I have often 
played. 

A few years later under the stress of 
misfortune when his office as Vice Con- 
sul was abolished, the Toscans moved to 
the Parrott farm at Greenland of which 
his wife owned a share and ultimately, 
as we Shall see, to other parts of the 
state. 

Family affairs requiring his presence 
in France, Mr. Toscan went home before 
the Revolution by way of Martinique 
and Bordeaux. During this visit, Tos- 
can’ renewed his youthful friendship 
with the celebrated Branave and went 
to the Assembly to hear him speak. 
This renowed historical character was 
guillotined, and so, passed on a friend 
of Toscan’s. Carlyle speaks of Barnave 
at the scaffold in a most picturesque 
manner saying, “Stamping his foot as he 
glanced up at the axe and murmuring, 
‘And such is my reward.’” On this 
visit, Toscan also renewed his long 
friendship with Barbe Marbois, famous 
in French history. 

Soon after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Toscan sent money to the 
National Convention in Paris to pay for 
his substitute in the French army and 
later sent more money for a sword for 
the officers of his regiment. In a letter 
of his which you can read to this day, 
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he says, “My wife joined with me in 
this gift to my native country by refus- 
ing to allow me to hire a nurse for her- 
self and the children, and tells me to 
give the wages for such a woman to our 
beloved France.” 

Some time in 1793, Mr. Toscan in- 
stituted in Portsmouth a Feast of 
Reason and Victory in which the chil- 
dren of the town sang French songs and 
the French citizens drank to the health 
of the Republic and followed the toast 
with speeches. In the evening, some of 
the houses were illuminated. When 
some one remarked that the house of 
Mr. Toscan had not been so illuminated, 
he said, in the newspapers, that he had 
not spent the money to buy so many 
candles but had saved it, in order to give 
a dinner to the poor at the almshouse. 
Oddly, this festival came off in Ports- 
mouth within a single day of the guil- 
lotining of Louis XVI in Paris; and we 
cannot help wondering what Toscan’s 
feelings were when he heard that news. 

Not long after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Toscan’s office 
as Consul was abolished so that he was 
obliged to look about for some means of 
supporting his family. He acted as a 
commission merchant, bought silk and 
spirits in Bordeaux and sent out timber 
for building wharves at Martinique, and 
also helped on the farm at Greenland; 
and about 1794, he and his family 
moved to Brookfield, later on to Mid- 
dleton and finally to Lancaster, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, where he 
raised crops on a farm and kept a gen- 
eral store. 

It happened in November, 1797, that 
Mr. Toscan left his farm at Lancaster in 
charge of his wife and agent, Mr. J. 
Whipple, and went to Boston, planning 
to sail for France to consult with his 
friend Marbois and to settle his affairs 
with merchants with whom he had car- 
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ried on a commission business, and 
finally, to discover what had become of 
his family and especially his uncle 
George, whom he had left in Paris 
years before. He had engaged passage 
on the brig “Union” from Boston to 
sordeaux, Captain Ebenezer Smith, 
when there came news of an attempt 
against the Directoire by his friend 
Marbois and Colonel Mathieu Dumas, 
who had been adjutant to Rochambeau 
in America, and others. Fearing now 
that if he should go to France he might 
be exiled as his friends had been, he 
abandoned his voyage and started off on 
a pilgrimage to Pittsburgh, afoot. As 
he walked along, he noted the country, 
the forests, crops and minerals, de- 
scribed the city of New York and the 
city of Philadelphia and kept his eyes 
open for a future home for his family in 
a part of the country where the climate 
was less severe than in Lancaster. 

Starting in November, he averaged 
twenty miles a day to Pittsburgh and 
then walked back again to Lancaster in 
the following spring. Arriving there, 
he sent the documents to the French 
Government with an account of all that 
he had seen and suggested that he should 
try, another year, to walk to Quebec, 
then along the Great Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi, down that river to Louisiana 
and so back home by way of Richmond. 

At another time Toscan walked from 
Greenland to Portland, Maine, where he 
had some customers, from there across 
to Dartmouth College and finally by the 
river again to Lancaster. 

Toscan was a_ great student of 
languages and a reader of books, and 
owned a large number of excellent 
monographs in French, Spanish and 
Italian, beautifully bound and testifying 
by their abundant footnotes that they 
had been often read by this well edu- 
cated gentleman. 
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Another item of family interest is that 
amongst the French friends of Toscan 
was a family by the name of Guignod,— 
the father, a sea captain, then being in 
Martinique and the family spending the 
summer on the Ursula Cutts farm at 
Riverside where Mrs. Cutts had been 
killed by the Indians. Upon this farm 
my grandfather, Enoch Greenleaf Par- 
rott, spent his summers in abundant 
prosperity after the privateering of the 
war of 1812; and it is now occupied by 
the American Chemical Agricultural 
Company. 

Amongst the letters passing between 
the Guignods and Mr. Toscan, I find one 
concerning their children playing with 
one another on the farm, and mention is 
made of a most interesting visit home, 
and also of a fascinating physician whom 
I am now called upon to bring into the 
light for a few minutes, for the first 
time I think, at least in New Hampshire 
history. 

Dr. Francis Vergnies emigrated from 
France to Gaudaloupe but was exiled 
from that island during a negro insur- 
rection following the French Revolution. 
He settled at Newburyport doing good 
service during an epidemic of yellow 
fever there and was highly thanked and 
appreciated by the authorities for his 
medical skill; and he soon obtained an 
excellent clientele particularly among 
the French speaking people for fifty 
miles around. 

Mr. Toscan once employed Dr. 
Vergnies to treat the Guignod children 
for smallpox vaccination and for further 
treatment of them, as the local physi- 
cians, Dr. Brackett and Dr. Cutter, were 
unable to converse understandingly with 
them in French. Dr. Vergnies came over 
to see the children and also to see Madam 
Guignod when she fell sick and in spite 
of wise and careful treatment died. 
Ultimately he sent in a bill for the in- 


significant sum of fifty-five dollars for 
three visits from Newburyport to Ports- 
mouth,—during which he had difficulty 
in reaching there owing to the bad roads 
and lack of accommodation in his need 
of horses, so that once he walked more 
than half the way. There was some 
little dispute about his bill of fifty-five 
dollars but it was ultimately paid. 

Mrs. Guignod died from a fever, and 
was buried in Colonel Sherburnes’ tomb 
under St. John’s Church. 

The Parrott descendants possess a 
very pretty reminiscence of John Tos- 
can in the shape of an oil painting show- 
ing him as a young man in the costume 
of those days engraving on the bark of 
a tree the initials of his sweetheart. 

Toscan also possessed several statuet- 
tes and busts of the leaders of the French 
Revolution and one or two fine engrav- 
ings of marriages at the Court of Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV. 

It is difficult, without any documents 
at hand, to know how Mr. Toscan stood 
concerning the French Revolution and 
its horrors; but he became, later on, an 
enthusiastic Bonapartist, named one of 
his sons after the celebrated Bonaparte 
and in one of his letters, wrote “The 
affairs of our Republic improve every 
day and in spite of the efforts of the 
crowned, the rights of man_ will 
triumph.” 

I notice also that he, at one time, pos- 
sessed interesting documents concerning 
the French Revolution. 

Mr. Toscan was a subscriber to the 
best journals of the times as is proved 
by old bills still in existence from the 
stationers at Portsmouth in those days. 


‘He was also on friendly terms with 


Honoré St. John De Crevecouer who 
wrote long articles about Pennsylvania 
and introduced American apples into 
Normandy. When our European tour- 
ists of today drink Normandy cider and 
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boast about it 
little do they 
drinking apple 
Pennsylvania. 

Some people largely think that there 
is no need in keeping old bills but with- 
out such a bill as lately discovered, how 
could we know that Toscan bought any 
books or newspapers or had any literary 
taste at all. 

He was well acquainted with the Mar- 
quis of Chastelleux who visited Ports- 
mouth and with the sons of the Duke 
of Orleans who also came there as un- 
titled French gentlemen and were under 
the guidance of Mr. Jacob Sheafe, the 
leading member of a distinguished fam- 
ily of that era. Not being in Portsmouth 
at the time but bound for France, Mr. 
Toscan was overtaken by these gentle- 
men in Boston and enjoyed seeing them 
again, and entertaining them. 

A very interesting document which 
has lately come to my observation and 
with which I was never before ac- 
quainted is a Form which was signed 
and sent out by Toscan as Consul Gen- 
eral in Portsmouth in 1802,—his office 
having apparently been returned to him 
at that date. In this Form he asks all 
Frenchmen in New England to send to 
him, “your ballot yes or no as to voting 
for the General Bonaparte to be Consul 
for life.” This document proves, so far 
as I know, the first recorded system of 
absent-voting in the world. The Form 
which I happen to possess was signed by 
a Frenchman at Portsmouth by the name 
of George Anthoine Manent who voted 
“yes.” ; 

Oddly enough, when I was a boy, I 
used to see old Mr. Manent in Market 
Square in Portsmouth. He seemed to 


when they come home, 
think they are simply 
juice that originated in 


me as old as the hills, but now, how I 
wish I had known enough to ask him 
something about Mr. Toscan, and the 
members of the Parrott family. 
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As the financial condition of Mr. Tos- 
can improved toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, he decided to return 
from Lancaster to Greenland where he 
built, with his wife’s share of the Par- 
rott property, the bungalow which still 
stands facing the railroad station. It is 
somewhat altered from its original form 
by the addition of a higher story in the 
rear by Captain William Frederick Par- 
rott, a grandson of John Parrott. This 
bungalow was finished in 1800 so that 
the families were much more com- 
fortable. 

In this home Mr. Toscan lived for the 
next five years tending to his duties as 
Vice Consul in Portsmouth for a while, 
carried on a milk route in Portsmouth, 
sold timber and provisions from the 
farm and was comfortable and happy in 
the companionship of his charming wife 
and his children. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1805, he 
fell from a tree which he was pruning, 
and died from the injuries received. The 
new Vice Consul at Portsmouth, Mr. 
Cazeaux, notified of his-death, sent word 
to the neighboring Frenchmen so that a 
large assemblage of compatriots at- 
tended the funeral services at Greenland. 
The grave was suitably marked and can 
still be seen in the family burial lot on 
the Parrott farm. 

His widow with her income from that 
farm and a Government pension given 
on the death of her son, Frank, survived 
until 1820. 

This account of the career of John 
Toscan cannot come to a proper end 
without brief mention of his sons who 
served in the United States Navy and in 
the merchant marine for several years 
after the death of their father. Frank, as 
he was generally known (who had been 
christened Franc Liberteé Egalité), was 
a midshipman on the “Wasp” in her 
battle with the “Reindeer” in the War of 
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1812, and being seriously wounded by a 
copper bullet, he, with midshipman 
Langdon also from Portsmouth, was 
taken into L’Orient in France where 
they both died. They remain buried in 
that town to this day, and over their 
graves you can read of their services to 
this country. A grateful Congress hailed 
their achievements with approbation, is- 
sued official thanks for their bravery in 
battle and presented a gilt scabbard and 
sword to the family and a pension to 
their mothers for life. 

Oddly enough, another brother served 
in the United States Navy as a midship- 
man. His name was Messidor, a name 
taken from the month of July in which 
he was born, as it was called in the 
French Revolutionary Calendar. He 
served as midshipman for several years 
and died early from a fever due to ex- 
posure in sea service. 

His place as midshipman was taken by 
a third brother, Bonaparte, who, after a 
short service in the Navy, resigned, by 
the advice of his superior officers, went 
to sea in the merchant marine service, 
was captured by pirates in the Gulf of 
Mexico and strung up at the yardarm. 
Miraculously, he came off with his life 
because the rope around his neck was 
too stiff to strangle him. Coming home 
he sailed on another voyage in a mer- 
chant ship, other voyages followed and 
finally he went to Florida in 1832-1833, 
and was planning to start a sanitarium 
and winter resort for invalids from the 
North when he was swept away by acute 
appendicitis as letters would suggest. 
Oddly, some silver spoons of his were 
discovered and redeemed from a Florida 
inn by his cousin, Robert Parrott, who 
was serving in the United States Army 
about ten years later, in the war against 
the Seminole Indians. 

Frederick, a fourth son, who married 


his cousin, Martha Brackett Parrott, was 
a sea captain who sailed as far as the East 
Indies and Rio de Janeiro; and coming 
home for another voyage in a ship be- 
longing to his uncle, Enoch Greenleaf 
Parrott, my grandfather, he was seized 
with acute tuberculosis, suffered only a 
few weeks and passed away in Green- 
land amidst “scenes of solemn sorrow 
seldom witnessed.” 

And then, to cap the climax, the fifth 
son, William Parrott Toscan, who had 
sailed safely on voyages to the distant 
Philippines and to Russia and back, set 
sail one day from Portsmouth for the 
coast port of Philadelphia, and was 
never heard of again. 

What a tragic end to the romance of 
Jean Joseph Marie Toscan had he lived 
to know of all these early deaths of his 
promising sons. But this he was spared 
by his own early departure. How the 
poor widow endured the deaths of her 
children nobody living can tell. Cared 
for by her surviving daughters, she re- 
mained at the Greenland farm, an ex- 
ample of womanly fortitude for the rest 
of her life. 

As a boy I can remember the last of 
the Toscans, the daughters of Frederick 
and Martha Brackett Toscan, Miss Gus- 
sie and Miss Lizzie,—Gussie dying sev- 
eral years ago and Elizabeth French 
Parrott Toscan surviving into her 
eighty-fifth year and dying suddenly 
about ten years ago from apoplexy. 

So ends the story of the Toscan fam- 
ily. This paper is dedicated briefly to 
their memory. I am glad, in my advanc- 
ing years, to be able to say these few 
words in kindly recollection of those 


-whom I knew as a boy and of the rest 


of the family of whom I have lately 
found many personal records, as con- 
densed and offered to this Society, the 
Piscataqua Pioneers. 
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THE GREATEST INSULT OF ANCIENT DAys 


Whiskers 


LILLIAN M. AINSWORTH 


“There once was a man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘It is just as I feared; 
Three owls and a hen, 
Two larks and a wren 
Have all built their nests in my beard.’” 
EpwaArpD LEAR. 


HE ASPERSION made by some 
unthinking people that New 
Hampshire sports more whiskers 

than any other state in the Union is a 
sinister malignment. There isn’t a word 
of truth in it. 

There may be some veracity in the as- 
sertion that there are more whiskers in 
the New Hampshire General Court than 
in any other legislative body in the 
United States. When one considers the 
relative size of the legislature in this 
state, as compared with similar bodies 
throughout the country, the answer és 
found. 

If New Hampshire ever laid any claim 
to the palm it was forever discredited 
when the Sacramento “Whiskerino 
Club” offered prizes eight years ago for 
the longest whiskers in the country. 


Hans Langseth from North Dakota won 
first prize with a length of seventeen 
feet. Zach Wilcox, of Carson City, Ne- 
vada, was runner up, with twelve feet. 

To be sure, much of the glorious his- 
tory of New Hampshire has been made 
by be-whiskered men and long haired 
women, but no one state has been able 
to rightfully claim a monopoly. Of 
course there have been notable excep- 
tions, of which Daniel Webster was one. 
In an attempt and with an earnest desire 
to defend the fair fame of the Granite 
State in this matter of whiskers I re- 
cently experienced one of the surprises 
of a life that has been singularly full 
of unexpected happenings. 

Thinking I had elected to write of 4 
subject that had not been overdone, that 
possibly my brain had been fertile 
enough to seek out a topic of compara- 
tive rarity upon which to let my fancies 
roam, I went with considerable smug sat- 
isfaction to the reference room of the 
Manchester Public Library. 

“T suppose it is utterly hopeless to ask 
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for any material upon the subject of 
whiskers,” I remarked to the obliging 
reference librarian, Miss Ruth C. Dud- 
ley. “I'd like a little historical data to 
lend dignity to a matter that I am likely 
to treat facetiously.” 

The young woman, with an air denot- 
ing confidence, disappeared among the 
She evidently knew what was 
in store. Soon thereafter I was crest- 
fallen at the result of my request. The 
amount of material extant upon a subject 
the expounding of which I had vainly 
entertained the hope of becoming a pio- 
neer, was overwhelming. For the lit- 
erature of whiskers is surprisingly 
voluminous. Writers have apparently 
been fascinated with the subject from 
time immemorial, and before the com- 
petent library assistant was done I was 
confronted with a table piled high with 
literature on the subject. 

Whiskers have been taken mighty seri- 
ously in the past, and it is only within the 
last two or three decades that people 
have been waking up to the utter useless- 
ness, either from an esthetic or utilitarian 
point of view, of this capillary ap- 
pendage. 

Nineteen years ago the inimitable El- 
bert Hubbard, who professed to write 
things out of his heart in red ink (and 
sold the printed product), declared that 
no man with whiskers should ever he 
allowed to run an automobile or ride ia 
one. The smooth shaven visage had be- 
come an indication of progress. 

And yet—some of the revelations 
wrought by the razor have been disillu- 
sionizing in the extreme. A man with a 
shapely, resolute chin that shows char- 
acter and determination, has considerable 
to gain from the present fashion. The 
Andy Gumps would be entirely justified 
in flaunting defiance at Dame Fashion 
and going about reforestation of their 
chinless area. 
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When the germ complex gripped civili- 
zation the beard became a favorite 
target for reformers. The medical fra- 
ternity in America not only cried out 
loud against whiskers, its members 


PERHAPS THIS 18S WHy ELBert HUBBARD 
WovuLtp Have Barrep MEN WitH LONG 
WHISKERS FROM RIDING IN AUTOS 


set a pious example and sacrificed 
their facial adornments on the altar of 
Hippocrates. 

A bushy whiskered American surgeon 
is about as rare today as the Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, who, we are reminded 
by Carolyn Wells in her “Outline of 
Whiskers,” was pretty much all whisker 
and was probably the first man who 
stood up to shave. “You can have a 
haircut, but you can’t have your whis- 
kers trimmed on all-fours,” she reasons, 
“so he had to get up. And he’s been 
uppish ever since.” 

In spite of Kipling’s classic utterance 
to the effect that kissing a man without 
a mustache is like eating an egg without 
salt, Edwin F. Bowers, M. D., made a 


heroic effort about a dozen years ago to 


warn mankind of the menace of. whis- 
kers. He affirmed that next to unpam- 
pered poodles and alley-hunting house 
cats, whiskers are the greatest menace to 
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the health of the family and the com- 
munity. Said Dr. Bowers: 

“It might be contended that bugs and 
bacteria can, and do, find fair foothold 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


on a smooth face. But it is merely a 
problem in arithmetic or algebra—or 
whatever you do with it—to compute the 
number of square inches on a smooth 
face, then estimate the additional shelter 
accorded by a few running feet of hair 
trellis work, add this to the smooth face, 
and multiply the quotient, or whatever 
you call it, by the square root, to see how 
much better off bugs must be in the dense 
jungle than on the shelterless plains.” 

Dr. Bowers professed to no interest 
- in the esthetic aspects of the question. 
It was only of the menace afforded by 
the “gentlemen joyously adorned” in the 
Amazonian jungles of whose well-whis- 
kered faces belligerent bugs sported, that 
he wrote. 

Eight or ten years previous to Dr. 
Bowers’ attempt to warn the public of 
the menace of whiskers, George Harvey 
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made a similar attempt through an edi 
torial in the NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
Under the caption “Mustaches in the 
Light of Science,” Mr. Harvey dis- 
coursed knowingly, but, unlike Dr. Bow- 
ers, his knowledge was second hand. He 
described an important experiment made 
by a noted French professor whose 
studies in all questions relating to the 
germ theory won him great fame and 
were awaited eagerly. This professor, 
Mr. Harvey tells us, enlisted the services 
of two men, one shaven, one bearded, 
and walked with them through several 
streets of Paris, the Louvre, several 
large stores, finally fetching them in a 
crowded tram car to his laboratory. 
Says he: 

“There, waiting with subdued expect- 
ancy, was a young woman, who—prob- 
ably the first experience of the kind ‘n 
the history of her sex—had been hired 
to be kissed. When the professor had 
made certain, by the use of antiseptic 
preparations, that no germs lingered on 
the lips of the maiden, the shaven young 
man applied his lips to hers in the cus- 
tomary manner. The professor then 
passed a sterilized brush over the young 
lady’s lips, dipped it into a test tube con- 
taining a sterile solution of agar-agar and 
quickly sealed the top. 

“The girl’s lips, and face even, having 
been thoroughly sterilized a second time, 
the bearded man followed the example 
of his shaven companion and the steril- 
ized brush and test tube were again called 
into play in the same manner. During 
each of the operations the young woman 
held her breath in order that no acci- 
dental germ might be drawn upon her 
lips from the atmosphere.” 

The horrible sequel to this tale is al- 
most too painful to be related to a 
present-day public that is supposed to get 
much of its excitement from petting 
parties. 
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After four days the tubes were opened. 
The first, taken from the shaven man, 
was speckled with dots, each of which 
was a colony of yeast germs such as 
cause mold, but are practically harm- 
less. The second, from the mustached 
man, literally swarmed with  malig- 
nant microbes. The long, thin tu- 
bercle bacillus was the first found; 
followed by diphtheria and putrefactive 
germs, minute bits of food, a hair from 
a spider’s leg and goodness knows what 
all, so great a variety that in any case 
nobody had the hardihood to reveal th: 
results of the experiment to the young 
lady. 

The conclusion was so irresistible that 
the scientist declared: “If any woman 
could get a look through a microscope at 
the mustache and beard of a man she 
would never let him kiss her unless he 
shaved himself or enveloped his whiskers 
in antiseptic gauze.” 

As antiseptic gauze is impracticable 
there seems but one remaining course for 
women to follow. 

Back of genuine historical data on the 
beard runs the imagination of those who 
seek primordial evidence. To return to 
the delightful comments of Carolyn 
Wells: “The Neanderthalers shaved to 
have their fossils taken. Then came the 
Piltdown men, so-called because of in- 
cipient beards and small, downy mus- 
taches, much like the plastic youth of 
today. The Cavemen, like the other fur- 
bearing animals of their time, had oodles 
of whiskers. This gave them their fe- 
rocious appearance and helped to intimi- 
date their wives. But women didn’t 
frighten easily, even then, and so the men 
had to resort to clubs, but not the kind 
they resort to now. 

“As time crawled on, you know how 
slowly it went in those days,” Carolyn 
Wisely continues, “the fancy whisker 
came into vogue, The Assyrians, as they 
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came down like wolves on folds, affected 
a most remarkable bearding. It was like 
rows on rows of anchovies, the curled 
round kind that comes in glass. The 
Babylonians, who hung out in gardens, 
wore this sort, too, and society became 
so rakish and gay and festive chat it feil. 

“The Egyptians took their whiskers 
very seriously. Rameses II wore his 
en bloc. That is, like a block of wood 
shaped like a brick. How he achieved 
this remarkable effect is unknown, it 
being one of the lost arts.” | 

Not so happily have other writers 
treated of the beard. Miss Wells, with 
her delicious sense of humor, concludes 
that the reason the Egyptians worshipped 
Sacred Cats and built mausoleums for 
feline mummies is because they revered 
whiskers on everything. It’s all right to 
be funny about kings and warriors and 
prehistoric men who have been so long 
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CurLy BEARDS WON THE 
LADIES 


dead that there is no danger of their 
progeny taking offense. Miss Wells was 
on safe ground. But when one gets into 
the present century and nearer home it 
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is wiser to use discretion. It is probably 
best to mention without comment the 
patriarchal beards of “Cy” Sulloway, 
New Hampshire’s “Tall Pine of the Mer- 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL., RAISED More THAN A 
Ton oF WHISKERS IN 1922 


rimack,” and “Jim” French, the “Watch- 
Dog of the New Hampshire Treasury.” 
They are of the past. There are few left 
in the present personnel of the state’s 
prominent men who carry on the bearded 
traditions. Still, there are notable ex- 
ceptions, who for the present will remain 
unsung. 

A friend, who knows a great deal more 
than I, told me the other day that Ben- 
jamin Harrison was the last bearded 
President of the United States. That 
may be so. (One can’t prove anything 
historical by me.) 

Walt Whitman celebrated himsel f 
through one of the most riotous and un- 
tamed beards in the history of American 
letters. In his “Leaves of Grass” he 
sang: 


“The smoke of my own breath, 

Echoes, ripples, buzzed whispers, love-root, 
silk thread, crotch and vine, . 

My respiration, and inspiration, the beating 
of my heart, the passing of blood and 
air through my lungs.” 


and he might have added 


“The sound of the belched words of my voice, 
words loosed to the eddies of the wind 
through my whiskers.” 


A woman now residing in Concord, 
N. H., who as a child saw many of the 
men and women of letters who fre- 
quented her father’s Boston office, has 
described for me the beard of James 
Russell Lowell. What seemed to im- 
press her most was the unwarranted 
length of the mustache ends that draped 
themselves over either side of his full 
beard. 

William Dean Howells in writing of 
his friend Lowell in his book, “Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances,” describes 
his personal appearance at some length 
and says of his beard: ‘At the earlier 
period he still wore his auburn hair 
somewhat long; it was darker than his 
beard, which was branching and full, and 
more straw-colored than auburn, as were 
his thick eyebrows.” 

The book above referred to contains 
many illustrations and is a veritable pic- 
ture gallery of bewhiskered men. But 
they are the faces that we love; their 
lips have sung America’s sweetest songs, 
their lives are interwoven with our coun- 
try’s finest traditions and—by the beard 
of Allah !—we revere them. It wouldn't 
make a bit of difference if every last 
visage were hidden in a beard that would 
do credit to a bolshevik. 

There is the dear, venerable Quaker 
poet! We would hardly recognize Whit- 
tier without the full white beard he wore 
in later life. James T. Fields’ whiskers 
vied with Whitman’s in bushiness and 
the Longfellow with whom we are fa- 
miliar was not lacking in chin adornment. 
Out on the western coast the Poet of the 
Sierras, Joachim Miller, sported one of 
the healthiest beards known to Americ:. 

Fashions may come and fashioas go, 
but the beard of our Uncle Sam goes 01 
forever and is as much a part of tra- 
dition as that of our beloved Santa 
Claus, or the dread Bluebeard. 

Why some men prefer beards and 
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others do not is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries, since the male of the species 
claims himself superior to the vagaries of 
fashion. One man decided to become 
beardless because of the innocent ques- 
tionings of a little child. 

“What do you do at night, Grandpa ?” 
asked the little one. “Do you sleep with 
your whiskers inside the bedclothes, or 
outside ?” 

The question troubled him. The next 
day he appeared smooth-shaven, and ex- 
plained as follows: 

“T went to bed and I put ’em inside. 
It felt queer, and I put ’em outside. 
That didn’t seem right either, so, after 
switchin’ ’°em back and forth a lot of 
times I was so mad I got up and cut 
‘em off.” 

The fringe-like beard of Horace 
Greeley could never by any stretch of the 
imagination have been a thing of beauty. 
It has been graphically described as an 
“arrangement found just below the thy- 
roid cartilage, right (and left) resting 
on the clavicle.” 

Like the vogue of “Alice blue” and 
other fashions emanating from the White 
House, the style in whiskers was for- 
merly set by kings and emperors, each 
of whom adopted a special style of his 
own. Henry I wore a beard trimmed 
round, and Richard Coeur de Lion ua 
short whisker. Edward I affected 1 
curly beard, which, by the way, was sup- 
posed in former days to be utterly irre- 
sistible to the ladies. Edward II had an 
unhappy experience which historians tell 
us caused him to burst into tears. When 
he was at Carnarvon, Maltravers ordered 
that he be shaved with dirty, cold water. 
That, surely, was enough to bring tears 
to the eyes of king or peasant. Edward 
(II wore a long beard and Richard II had 
his cropped. 

During the middle ages close shaving 

vas in vogue and barbers gained much 


prestige. Not only were they esteemed 
for their skill in cutting the hair and 
shaving the faces of their victims, they 
were the surgeons of their day and per- 
formed much blood-letting, supposed to 
be a cure-all for every ailment. Old men 
of that period wore their beards forked, 
and we find in Chaucer this reference, 
“A merchant there was with forked 
beard.” The first Dane who invaded 
Britain was Sueno, surnarhed, “Forked 
Beard.” 

Early English literature is full of 
amusing references to the beard, but 
occasionally it strikes a tragic note. Sir 
Thomas Moore, who took great pride in 
his silken, curly beard, thought of it ten- 
derly at the time of his execution and 
moved it out of the way of the head- 
man’s axe. 

Those who glibly prate about the 
world going to the dogs because girls use 
paint and powder should read a couple 
of verses written by Matthew Green in 
Old England many a long year ago: 


“To brush the cheeks of ladyes fair 
With genuine charms o’er spread, 
Their sapient beards with mickle care 

Our wise forefathers fed. 


“But since our modern ladyes take 
Such pains to paint their faces 

What havoc would such brushes make 
Among the loves and graces.” 


According to an old English ballad 


“A well-thatched face is a comely grace 
And a shelter from the cold.” 


This thought may well account in part 
for the prevalence of beards in New 
England before the days of steam-heated 
houses and apartments. Many a man 
feared pneumonia, bronchitis and a train 
of throat and chest maladies unless he 
went unshaved through the tedious New 
England winter. 

The Hebrews have everything on their 
side in the matter of reverencing beards, 
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although even rabbis now appear un- 
shaven. Adam is pictured with a flowing 
beard reaching to his knees, and Michael 
Angelo has given us an immortal cre- 
ation in his figures of the bearded Moses. 
“Ye shall not round the corners of 
your heads, neither shalt thou mar the 
corners of thy beard,” is the divine com- 
mand in the book of Leviticus, and with 
regard to priests more especially is it pre- 
scribed, ‘““They shall not make baldness 
upon their heads, neither shall they shave 
off the corner of the beard.” The gen- 
eral dignity of age typified by the beard 
is also expressed in the book of Leviticus, 
which commands, “Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head and honor the face 
of the old man.” In those days a prophet 
or patriarch with a razor in his hand 
would have been an anomaly. Small 
wonder that the ancient Jews considered 
it a greater indignity to pull a man’s 
beard than to tread on his corns. 
Research into the early literature of 
the Druids tells us of a harrowing ex- 
perience in connection with a shave. It 
was, perhaps, the most uncomfortable 
tonsorial performance recorded. The 
Druid priests, the white-robed function- 
aries of a long-forgotten cult, wore long 
flowing beards themselves and carefully 
shaved their human victims before sac- 
rificing them upon the stone altars be- 
neath the sacred oaks. Remains of these 
altars may be seen to this very day. At- 
tendant upon these sacrifices were fierce 
warriors, who, we are told, stood in rows 
with their immense tangled mustaches 
hanging down upon their breasts like 
wings. Men of rank among the Gauls 
and Britons shaved the chin and body, 
but let the hair grow upon the upper lip. 
To touch the beard was to bind an 
oath most solemnly among the Franks, 
and history tells us that Clovis, who 
founded the Merovingian dynasty, sent 
ambassadors to King Alaric of the Visi- 





goths, who prayed that they might touch 
his beard as a sign of alliance. Alaric, 
in bad humor, refused to submit to this 
graceful request and seized the ambas- 
sadors by their own beards and drove 
them away with insults. Clovis natur- 
ally resented the affront and proceeded 
to avenge it with the result that the em- 
pire of the Visigoths was overthrown 
and the whole history of Europe 
changed. 

Nature, which has been lavish with 
the Russian, whose appearance is gener- 
ally more bizarre than beautiful, has de- 
nied the Chinaman the dignity of that 
badge of masculinity. The Chinaman, 
then, devotes his efforts to the back of 
his head. It is an adaptation of the law 
of compensation ex pounded by the 
beardless Emerson. 

After the introduction of Christianity 
the Anglo Saxons compelled the clergy 
to shave. At any rate the priests and 
laymen who dispensed with the beard 
were more comfortable than was the 
Emperor Julian, who wrote a communi- 
cation about his beard, which is said io 
have been the most famous set of whis- 
kers in history. In the pages of Gibbon 
is found this letter to the Abbe de !a 
Bleterie, whom he shocked by his levity. 
Nobody knows to this day whether or not 
the emperor was joking when he wrote 
of his beard, “It serves as a forest for 
troublesome little animals, that I suffer 
to roam there with impunity.” 

It is well known that for centuries the 
Romans were smooth-shaven, and Cicero 
says that for four hundred years there 
was no such artificer in Rome as a 
barber. But the Romans looked back 
with pride upon an unshaven ancestry, 
and were wont to speak of their fore- 
fathers as bearded when they wished to 
praise them. 

Greece is supposed to have seen its 
best days in the period of the beard, and 





Homer dwells on the snowy beard a 


Nestor, which gave great weight to the 
opinions of that age. 

But why delve further into antiquity? 
Enough whiskers have survived the fluc- 
tuating tides of fashion to furnish 
material for a dozen essays in spite of 
the fact that rabbis, college professors 
and anarchists are discarding their 
beards, even as poets and musicians are 
resorting to haircuts. 

Were it not for wearying the reader 
with a perfectly good subject that may, 
like everything, be carried too far, much 
might be written of the Van Dyck, that 
aristocrat among beards, which one 
would hesitate to mention in the same 
breath with the common or garden va- 
riety of whiskers; the Chauncey M. 
Depew beard, which Miss Wells charac- 
terized as the “Depew Dip;” the facial 
adornment, carefully parted in the mid- 
dle, affected by Charles Evans Hughes; 
the beard that the beloved Lincoln grew 
at the behest of a little girl; the “side 
burns” worn once upon a time by dapper 
young men, and the beard of Peter 
Cooper, which deserves a place in the 
same category as that of Horace 
Greeley. 

Yes, there are plenty of whiskers left 
in the world, in America, in New Eng- 
land, in New Hampshire. When, in 
1922, the “Whiskerino Club” offered 
prizes for whiskers, referred to previ- 
ously in this article, it was at the “Forty- 
Niner” celebration in Sacramento. A 
journalist with a penchant for figures 
who “covered” the convention estimated 
that a ton and a half of whiskers were 
raised in the convention city as a part 
of the celebration. 

There were “ Abraham Lincolns,” 
“Chop Sueys,” “Airdales,” ‘“Holsteins,” 
“Common Cur,” and many other styles. 
A safety razor company sent a razor to 
‘very member of the club, and it was re- 
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ported that many of them were put io 
immediate use on the morning after the 
big parade. 

Walking along the New England coun- 
tryside today one meets many a remnant 
of the once fertile whisker crop. Thank 
goodness, it is but a remnant. Occasion- 
ally, while motoring in out of the way 
places one sees an old man sitting under 
a tree or inviting his soul on the front 
veranda. Upon his shrunken chest is a 
real old-fashioned set of whiskers, about 
the only antique that hasn’t been col- 
lected in the neighborhood. Chewing 
tobacco, bought at a store nearby, has 
left its tell-tale stain upon the dirty- 
white chin drapery. Again one meets the 
plow-handle variety of mustache, which 
is usually a great source of pride to its 
owner, and of which the walrus. mus- 
tache is akin. But many of the old types 
are disappearing. Where is the little 
waxed mustache of the dude of other 
days? It has evolved into the tiny tuft 
on the upper lip, so small and well 
trimmed that it is neither a menace 19 
health or beauty. 

The distinguished appearance of the 
“gentlemen of the old school” with Van 
Dyck or goatee cannot be gainsaid, but 
whether the beard is a contributing 
cause to his look of distinction is an 
open question. 

Occasionally one meets the “little 
bunch of whiskers on the chin,” familiar 
in rube vaudeville, but it is not as com- 
mon as might be supposed from the 
prominence given it on the stage and 
in cartoons. 

For the most part the faces of pres- 
ent day males are an arid waste so far 
as whiskers are concerned, and this is 
no token of effeminacy either. It prob- 
ably is too much to hope that the present 
fashion will long continue. This is a 
changing world. The cycle will revolve 
and man’s face again disappear in eclipse. 
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But if the women have the vote on the 
matter they will unanimously decide 
against whiskers, even the lovely soft 
brown curly kind. 

An acquaintance who traveled in Ger- 
many in pre-war days when the military 
mustache, affected by the Kaiser and his 
ilk, were in vogue, described the frame- 
work upon which these precious hirsute 
ornamentations were supported during 
sleeping hours. She said these con- 
traptions were on sale in the stores and 
she therefore was able to get a good idea 
of their construction. 

New Englanders have never resorted 
to such heroic measures to keep their 
mustaches spick and span, but it isn’t so 
many years ago that the ends were 
waxed and foppishly curled. 





No New England home was formerly 
comp'ete without one or more mustache 
cups. Father’s cup was held in consider- 
able awe by the younger members of the 
household, and woe unto the youngster 
who carelessly smashed it. 

This dish was constructed with a piece 
across the top, at one side. This was 
provided with an opening through which 
tea, coffee or other liquid could be 
drunk without the mustache floating 
therein. 

Many of these cups were exceedingly 
ornate, and were much favored as 
Christmas gifts. The word “Father” 
often appeared in gilt letters, encircled, 
possibly, with a wreath of forget-me- 
nots or other dainty flowers on the front 
side of the receptacle. 


Love A- Begging 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Somewhere amid the deufening din 
Of Babel-building polyglots, 
Men brag of days that — have been: 
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Some place where Sestiets congregate, 
Their brains like polished silver pots 
A-wash with doubts disconsolate : 


Somewhere along the tinseled ways 
Where Circe smiles at swinish sots 
Who barter life for roundelays, 


Love walks, a stranger begging bread, 
Waylaying men whose bitter thoughts 
Have poisoned faith and left hope dead. 


Someday I, too, may meet the maid 
But | shall give the coins love wots 
And bid her keep them unafraid. 
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Editorial 


EW HAMPSHIRE should 

pause for a moment and give 

heed to what is happening to its 
water power. The purchase of power 
sites by the large public utility corpora- 
tions have become so frequent that the 
transactions fail to arouse more than 
passing the general 
If these sites are being devel- 
oped in such manner as will ultimately 
accrue to the benefit of the state then 
all is well, but if the contrary seems 
probable some drastic action should be 
immediately taken. In passing it might 
that New Hampshire 
people would really be interested to know 
just how much of the capital being in- 
vested in the hydro-electric enterprises 
in this state is being furnished by New 
Hampshire people and how much by the 
Insull and allied interests—and_ by 
capital we mean real, honest to goodness 
money. 


attention from 


populace. 


be suggested 


* * * * * 


The congestion of our roads caused by 
the heavy traffic from a sister state leads 
to the supposition that much tourist 
travel from outside New England is 
denied us. Travelers, as a general rule, 
seek to avoid over-congested highways. 
it would do no harm to ascertain whether 


this congestion affects bona fide tourist 


travel to any appreciable extent. Our 
highways are a business enterprise and 
should be treated as such. 

* * * * * 

The “holier than thou” attitude of the 
Southern States in matters relating to 
Prohibition should be taken with a grain 
of salt. The Southerner is a rabid 
prohibitionist as a matter of expediency. 
The whites have their liquor,—always 
have had it, always will have it, and 
will tell you so to your face, but they are 
determined that the colored population 
shall not have liquor, which is a good 
thing for the colored man and white 
man, too. The white man who drinks 
his liquor and stands up is a gentleman, 
the white who drinks and shows himself 
in an intoxicated condition is “white- 
trash’’—lower in the social scale than the 
colored man. The Southerner is a pro- 
hibitionist—so far as it does not affect 
himself—as a matter of business expedi- 
ency for himself and for the moral 
benefit of the colored man. To those 
who have an acquaintance with the 
South and its customs the peculiar 
attitude of the Southern white is not 
considered as hypocritical at all—he acts, 
as he believes, for the best economic in- 
terests of his land and morals have little 
to do with it—except for the colored man. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. WALTER H. SANBORN 

Walter Henry Sanborn, born in Ep- 
som, N. H., October 19, 1845; died in 
St. Paul, Minn., May 10, 1928. 

He was the son of Henry F. and 
Eunice (Davis) Sanborn, his father 
having been a State Senator and promi- 
nent in public life, while his mother was 
a descendant of Thomas Davis, who 
fought under Prescott at Bunker Hill. 
He was educated at Pittsheld Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from 
the latter as valedictorian of the class of 
1867. He received his A.M. degree 
from his Alma Mater in 1870, and 
LL.D. in 1893. After graduation he 
served three years as principal of the 
high school at Milford, N. H., where he 
studied law in the office of Hon. Bain- 
bridge Wadleigh. Removing to St. Paul, 
Minn., in 1870, he was admitted to the 
bar by the Supreme Court, and entered 
into practice in partnership with his 
uncle, Gen. John B. Sanborn, and con- 
tinued in successful practice until his 
appointment as a justice of the U. 5. 
Circuit Court for the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit, March 17, 1892, in which po- 
sition he continued through life, having 
been made presiding judge of the U. 5S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, June 4, 1903. 

In his long period of judicial service 
Judge Sanborn delivered more than « 
thousand opinions, many of them in- 
volving important and intricate questions 
of law, which have commanded wide 
attention and are cited as authority in 


‘all parts of the country. Among the im- 


portant cases of whose decisions he was 
the author were the Trans-Missouri 


Freight Association case of 1895; the 
Standard Oil case of 1909, and the Okla- 
homa Gas case of 1916. He was a re- 
ceiver for the Union Pacific Railroad 
from 1893 to 1898; for the Chicago & 
Great Western in 1908-1909, and the 
San Francisco & St. Louis, 1913-15, in 
each of which positions his duties were 
trying and responsible, and were effec- 
tively discharged. In a recent testi- 
monial volume to Judge Sanborn, Chief 
Justice William H. Taft, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, says: “I take great 
pride in the fact that I came onto the 
bench and began my services in Cin- 
cinnati and the Sixth Circuit when he 
began his services in St. Paul in the 
Eighth. While I wandered from the 
path of devotion to judicial ideals, Judge 
Sanborn was true to them and his record 
shines in the judictal. history of his 
country.” 

Judge Sanborn was a Republican and 
a Congregationalist, a Knight Templar, 
Mason, and a Past Eminent Grand 
Commander. He was a member of the 
G. A. R., had been President of the St. 
Paul Bar Association, and was a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
On November 10, 1874, he married Miss 
Emily F. Bruce of Milford, N. H. They 
had two daughters, Grace (Mrs. Charles 
G. Hartin) and Marian (Mrs. Grant 
Van Sant) and two sons, Bruce W. 
(Dartmouth 1904), a lawyer in St. Paul, 
and Henry F. of St. Louis. 

Retaining his love for his native state, 
of which he was the most distinguished 
son at the time of his decease, he main- 
tained a summer home in Epsom, where 
he annually passed the vacation season. 
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NECROLOGY 


SIDNEY F. STEVENS 

Sidney Francis Stevens, born in Som- 
ersworth, N. H., January 26, 1878; died 
there, May 17, 1928. 

He was the son of Charles E. and 
Frances (Lowd) Stevens, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in the class of 
1900. He studied law and graduated 
from the Law School of Boston Uni- 
versity in 1904, entering practice in his 
native town as a partner of William S. 
Matthews, with whom he continued. He 
was a Republican in politics, and served 
as a Representative in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature from Somersworth, in 
1907 and 1909, being a member of the 
Judiciary Committee in the latter session. 
He served several years as city solicitor 
previous to his appointment as Justice 
of the Somersworth Municipal Court, 
March 10, 1915, which latter position he 
held till death. 
a member of the School Board, and was 


He was for some time 


a director of the Somersworth National 
He was a member of the Straf- 
ford and Carroll County Bar Associa- 
tions, and was a member of the special 


Bank. 


commission appointed by Governor 
Spaulding to consider the question 
of taxation and report to the next 
Legislature. 

On June 28, 1905, Judge Stevens mar- 
ried at Quincy, Mass., Miss Nancy W. 
Roy, a native of Waterloo, lowa, who 
survives, with one daughter, Nancy F. 


MISS MARY I. GREELEY 
Mary Isabel Greeley, born in Concord, 


N. H., February 19, 1843; died in New 
York City, May 10, 1928. 


Miss Greeley received her education in 


Concord, graduating from the high 
school in 1860. Her life was devoted 
largely to social reform, charitable, be- 
nevolent and patriotic work. She served 
or a time as private secretary to Julia 
\Vard Howe. Later she was for twelve 


” service. 
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years the head of the Kindergarten for 
the Blind at Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 
through her instrumentality the funds 
for the establishment of the Blind 
Babies’ Nursery in Boston were secured, 
and she was treasurer of this institution 
up to the time of her death. For many 
years past her home had been in Brad- 
ford, where some years ago she was the 
founder and first Regent of the Mercy 
Hathaway White Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, its member- 
ship being composed of women in the 
Warner River Valley towns. She was 
a member of the South Congregational 
Church of Concord. She is survived by 
one brother, Plummer Greeley, of New 
York, with whom she resided at the time 
of her death. 


BENJAMIN F. TUCKER 


B. Frank Tucker, born in Pittsfield, 
N. H., July 21, 1848; died in Concord, 
April 29, 1928. 

He was one of ten children of John 
True and Sally Ann (Coffin) Tucker, 
and removed with his widowed mother 
and her family to Concord in childhood. 
He was educated in the public schools 
and worked in early life for many years 
in the old Ford foundry, at the North 
End. He was a Democrat in politics, 
and long actively interested in party 
affairs, being the leading worker for the 
Democrats in Ward 4 for years, while 
Jacob H. Gallinger, Frank S. Streeter 
and James ©. Lyford were the Repub- 
lican bosses. He served for some time 
as a deputy sheriff in Merrimack County 
in the days when crime was rampant, 
and kept three horses for work in that 
During the administration of 
Gov. Samuel D. Felker he was super- 
intendent of the State House. 

He married Emma A. Watts of Ac- 
worth, on Thanksgiving day, 1872. She 
died some years since, leaving two sons, 
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who survive—Arthur P. of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and John True, of Lowell, Mass., 
the latter, who has a summer home in 
Acworth, caring for him in his last days. 
GUSTAVE PEYSER 

Gustave Peyser, born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., December 28, 1855; died there 
April 28, 1928. 

He was educated in the public schools, 
and started in life as a traveling sales- 
man, but soon abandoned that work and 
entered business with his father, the late 
Henry Peyser, in the drygoods line, 
under the firm name of Henry Peyser 
& Son, carrying on an extensive business 
in the drygoods line, which he continued 
after his father’s death. He declined all 
public offices but was conspicuous in Ma- 
sonic circles, holding all degrees up to 
and including the 33d. He was also a 
Shriner and Past Commander of De 
Witt Clinton Commandery, K. T. He 
held membership in the Knights of 
Pythias and Elks, was a charter member 
of the Portsmouth Country Club, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, a di- 
rector of the National Mechanics and 
Traders Bank and a Trustee of the 
Portsmouth Savings Bank. 

He married Miss Annie Love of East 
3oston in 1882, by whom he is survived, 
with one son, Harry W. Peyser, a law- 
yer of Portsmouth, and three grand- 
children. 


MICHAEL H. DONOVAN 


Michael H. Donovan, born in Concord, 
September 6, 1853; died there, May 17, 
1928. 

He was the son of Daniel and Mary 
(Donovan) Donovan, was educated in 
the public schools, and was engaged for 
46 years in the service of the Concord, 
Northern and Boston & Maine rail- 
roads, retiring in 1911, when he was 
elected a member of the Concord Board 
of Assessors upon the adoption of the 





new charter, which position he held con- 
tinuously until his death. He was an 
earnest Democrat in politics, and was 
chairman of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee in Concord from 1907 to 1911. 

He was a fine bass singer and much 
interested in music, serving from early 
youth in the choir of St. John’s Catholic 
Church of Concord. He was a member 
of the Concord Lodge of Elks, Foresters 
of America and Capital Grange, P. of H 
He married, June 11, 1876, Elizabeth 
Jane Bland. They had eleven children, 
of whom four daughters and six sons 
survive— Mrs. Stanley M. Houston, 
Misses Elizabeth J., Katherine R., and 
Lucy B. Donovan of Concord, and John 
P. and Dr. Arthur B. Donovan of Bos- 
ton, Attorney Joseph C. Donovan, Ed- 
ward F., Henry S., and M. Thornton 
Donovan of Concord. There are also 
eleven grandchildren. 


JOHN HENRY BRACKETT 


John Henry Brackett, born in Green- 
land, November 26,-.1838; died there, 
April 26, 1928. 

He was the son of Thomas and Sarah 
White (Veasey) Brackett, and one of 
the oldest citizens and most successful 
farmers of the town, his farm on the 
Bayside Road ranking among the best 
in the region. He was prominent in the 
affairs of the town, serving for thirty 
years as a member of the Board of Se- 
lectmen, and represented the town in 
the Legislature in 1884 and 1886. In re- 
ligion he was a Congregationalist, and 
was active in Masonry, serving from 
1876 to 1904 as secretary of Winnicut 
Lodge of Greenland, and, after its dis- 
bandment, transferring his member- 
ship to St. John’s Lodge of Portsmouth. 
He married, in August, 1889, Mary E. 
A. Lewis, who died, January 31, 1892, 
leaving one son, Thomas J. Brackett, 
who survives, with seven grandchildren. 
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DR. CHARLES H. QUINN 


Charles Henry Quinn, M. D., born in 
Hillsborough, N. H., January 25, 1873; 
died at West Concord, May 23, 1928. 

Dr. Quinn, the son of Charles H. 
and Helen (Symonds) Quinn, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth Medical College in 
the class of 1898, settling soon after in 
practice at West Concord, where he con- 
tinued through life. He served for 
twelve years on the medical staff of Mar- 
garet Pillsbury Hospital, and was phy- 
sician for the Odd Fellows’ Home for 
the same length of time. He was a 
member of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, American Legion, White Moun- 
tain Lodge, I. O. O. F., and the For- 
esters. During the World War he 
served in the Medical Corps, with the 
rank of Captain, at Camp Oglethorpe, 
Ga. He is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Ada F. Parmenter, a nephew 
and three nieces. 


EDWIN R. CELLEY 


Edwin R. Celley was born in Bridge- 
water, Vermont, May 15, 1836, and died 
Feb. 16, 1928, in his 92d year. He was 
the son of Richard and Eunice ( Bassett) 
Celley, and at the time of his death was 
the oldest person in town. 

Mr. Celley was educated in the com- 
mon school and Village Academy of 
Bridgewater. In 1863 he was married 


to Ida P. Felch of Piermont, N. H., and 
in the same year joined the United States 
Government’s Construction Corps. He 
went to the front to engage in building 
barracks and the construction of breast- 
works or anything which required the 
skill and tools of the carpenter, and was 
in Washington when the great Lincoln 
was assassinated. At the close of the 
war he worked several years for the 
Passumpsic Railroad Conipany, and, 
then moving to Piermont, he went into 
business for himself in the manufactur- 
ing of chair stock and ladders, which he 
followed for some time. 

Mr. Celley was musically inclined and 
at different times was the leader of the 
Passumpsic Railroad Band, conductor of 
Celley and Bailey’s Orchestra, and a 
member and prompter in R. E.- Whit- 
comb’s Orchestra. He was a live wire 
in all town affairs, having been tax col- 


lector for many years, president of the 
old Piermont Creamery Company, presi- 
dent, until 1926, of the Piermont Fire 
Insurance Company; treasurer of the 
school board for fourteen years, and 


town clerk for twenty-two years. He 
was a Mason, a Mechanic, and a 
Granger. 

In 1903 he was elected unanimousiy 
(a Democrat in a Republican town) to 
the State Legislature as Representative. 
Mr. Celley was a man of unimpeachable 
business integrity. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Desirable 14 Room House 
at Hampton Beach 


This property is situate in ideal location. House is divided into two apart- 
ments of seven rooms each. Has two equipped bath rooms and toilets. Both 
apartments completely furnished, and ready for occupancy. Fine ocean view. 
Finish of house, inside and outside, is modern—not rough camp style. Two- 
car garage. Can give deed to land. Will sell or lease. Attractive price and 


terms. 
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H. C. TRENOWETH 


154 Hayward St. 





Manchester, N. H. 




















Apple Tree Bookshop 


CURRENT BOOKS—LENDING 
LIBRARY 


32 Warren St. Concord, N. H. 








We Furnish Any Book in Print 


Religious Book Shop 


20 School St. Concord, N. H. 


— 























GUARANTEED PERMANENT 
WAVES 


By Thoroughly Experienced 
Operators 


PINSONNEAULT'S 
BEAUTY PARLORS 


—Two Shoppes— 


16 Concord St. 45 No. Main St. 
Manchester, N. H. Concord, N. H. 




















The Broderick Hair Shop 


Nora F. BRODERICK, Prop. 
Tel. 2311 
66 Hanover St. Manchester, N. H. 
NESTLE’S LANOIL AND 


EUGENE PERMANENT WAVES - 


Expert Scalp and Hair Treatment 
Facials, Toilet Goods 











HEAVENLY BODIES 


A Book of Poems 


By Oliver Jenkins 


The second section of the book— 
EARTH AND SKY—contains a 


number of satirical and some lyrical 
pictures of New Hampshire. 


AT BETTER BOOK SHOPS OR 
SENT BY MAIL, $2.00 


FROM 


Larus, Box 76 Concord, N. H. 





— 
























































J.J.MoreEAu & Son 


HARDWARE AND ROOFING 





1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Warehouse: 148 Merrimack St. 


Shop: 38 Washington St. 


Manchester, N. H. 




















McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 




















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 























You've Planned To~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you nceded more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -:- -!- N. H. 

















The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown &&@ Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER -i- CONCORD 































































Four Great Fears-- 


Four great fears accompany you from your 
home to your work and remain with you through- 
out the day 


1. The fear of your family being left 
unprovided for; 


2. The fear of a penniless old age for 
yourself ; 

3. The fear of loss of income from 
becoming totally disabled ; 

4. The fear of losing what you have 


accumulated. 


Would it be worth anything to you to have these fears 
eliminated from your life—to know that you were shielded by 
a complete circle of protection? 


Why not inquire about our ideal contract which will do all 
this and more. for you: 


A $5,000 Policy Pays 
$.5,000 (Single Indemnity) ...... ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10, 000 (Double Indemnity) .. ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 (Triple Indemnity . . SPEC. ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
ALSO IMMEDIATE WEEKLY BENEFITS 
$50.00—-PER WEEK during disability if Totally Disabled from 
ACCIDENT up to 52 weeks. 
$25.00-—-PER WEEK thereafter, as long as TOTAL DISABILITY 
lasts. Should you become Totally and Permanently 
Disabled either from ILLNESS or ACCIDENT you 
would receive— 
$50.00—PER MONTH and all FUTURE PREMIUMS PAID for 
you as long as disability continues. Both WEEKLY 
AND MONTHLY benefits payable if Total and 
Permanent Disability results from ACCIDENT. 
NOTHING deducted from FACE AMOUNT of 
policy at death for disability payments made. 
A line to us will bring you full particulars without committing 
you to any action. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 
W. H. FLINT, INC., General Agents 







































